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William H. BartSCh ("Victory Fever on the 
Tenaru") recently completed his fourth 
book, Victory Fever on Guadalcanal, to be 
published in November by Texas A&M 
University Press. His previous books 
have also been devoted to the first year of 
the Pacific War, a subject that has impas- 
sioned him since childhood. Following 
three years in the Foreign Service, he went 
on to a 24-year career as a development 
economist with the International Labour 
Office in Geneva, Switzerland. Since retir- 
ing in 1992, he has focused on his life- 
time interest, as detailed on his website, 
writingthepacificwar.com. 

Robert M. Citino ("First Blood on the 
Ghost Front") teaches at the University of 
North Texas and is a visiting professor at 
the U.S. Military Academy and U.S. Army 
War College. "What happened in the 
opening days of the Battle of the Bulge," 
he notes, "reminds us how it's the soldiers 
at the sharp end who pay the price for bad 
command decisions." 

Jack Cornwell ("A Seabee on Iwo Jima") 
married Betty Reister, who served during 
the war in the Cadet Nurse Corps, on 
October 15, 1942, just before joining the 
Seabees. After the war, Jack — who had 



CORNWELL, AND WIFE BETTY 

learned to run heavy equipment as a teen- 
age member of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps — operated cranes around the 
Pacific Northwest, went into the fuel 
business, and maintained the roads for 
Chelan County, Washington. He died in 
1995. Betty lives in Eugene, Oregon. 

Laurence Rees ("Who Was the War's 
Most Overrated Leader?") is an acclaimed 
historian and Emmy Award-winning 
filmmaker who for 20 years has special- 
ized in writing books and making TV 
documentary series about World War 
II. He has long been interested in the gap 
between public perception of a historical 
figure and reality — a theme he explores in 
Hitler's Charisma: Leading Millions into 
the Abyss, published by Vintage Books in 
January 2014. He launched the multime- 
dia website WW2History.com in 2010, 
and interviewed the historians mentioned 
in his article for that site. 

Stephen Roberts ("Time Travel") is a 
writer based in Dorset, England. A former 
history teacher, he covers mainly historical, 
military, and travel subjects for a variety of 
British magazines. Roberts recently spent 
a week in the Orkney Islands, exploring 
Scapa Flow and its World War II remains. 
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by Lewis L. Lehrman 




H Winston Churchill celebrating American 
Thanksgiving, Albert Hall, London, 
November 23, 1944. 

"Do not let us speak of darker days: 
let us speak rather of sterner days." 

Churchill spoke only one year after 
Britain had victoriously defended itself 
against the relentless Luftwaffe 
bombing of London. But for English 
bravery, the Battle of Britain could have 
ended the war before America joined it. 



Churchill had in mind a new verse to 
the Harrow school song which the 
students had recently written: 

Not less we praise in darker days 
The leader of our nation, 
And Churchill 's name shall win acclaim 
From each new generation. 

Only four score years before 
Churchill's speech at Harrow, Abraham 
Lincoln, at a time of equally great 
crisis, had become president of the 
United States. If attacked, Lincoln was 
as determined as Churchill to fight. 
The president would persist in the face 
of great odds. Lincoln's public writings 
and speeches, combined with his 
persevering example, inspired the 
nation to wage relentless war for the 
Union, and for emancipation, until 
victory in 1865... 




TO READ THE WHOLE ARTICLE, VISIT: 

JvJ J1J3 www.lincolnandchurchill.org/never-give-up 
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They were different men 
with different backgrounds & 
very different leadership styles 

Abraham Lincoln and Winston Churchill 
lived through remarkably comparable 
challenges in cataclysmic wars separated 
by a mere eight decades. Brilliant writers 
and communicators, Churchill and 
Lincoln unified and rallied their nations 
in order to defeat well-armed challengers 
whose social ideologies held little respect 
for human liberty and dignity. 

A Project of The Lehrman Institute 
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MILITARY HISTORY 

Clash at Culloden 

When the Scottish 
clans and modern 
warfare collided, 
the course of British 
rule changed. 

On a frigid, wet 
day in April 1746, 
5,000 soldiers waited on a windswept 
moor seven miles east of Inverness, 
Scotland. Besides muskets their kilted 
front-liners carried broadswords and 
dirks; 250 cavalrymen and a dozen 
small cannons backed them. For 
months the Scots had fought fero- 
ciously and successfully. Now, after a 
fruitless nightlong march, they stood 
hungry and exhausted, facing a disci- 
plined, well-rested modern British 
army, larger and better organized, with 
superior artillery. 

The terrain favored the British strat- 
egy of leaving much of the killing to 
cannons. The Scots had their own favor- 
ite tactic: the Highland charge, a roaring 
flash of steel that had broken many an 
enemy rank. This technique had worked 
against the British troops, who were 
trying to suppress Charles Edward 
Stuart's uprising. Bonnie Prince Charlie 
was fighting to restore his line to the 
joint throne of England and Scotland. 
The weary Jacobites' onslaught ended in 
hand-to-hand combat, and in less than 
an hour it was over. 

From "Bloody Culloden, 1746," by 
William H. McMichael, in the November 
2014 issue 



AMERICAN HISTORY 

Better Maiming 
Through Chemistry 



In August 1918, 
at Hastings- on- 
Hudson, New York, 
the U.S. Army began 
making mustard 
gas in buildings 
designed to blow 
out in explosions 
so as not to collapse on workers. 



American 

Freedom Fighters 

ft I 



The United States had only ever 
mass-produced chlorine, and no facility 
was ready to make the "king of battle 
gases," mustard gas. The government's 
solution was to contract with private 
chemical companies. 

One of the first was the Zinsser 
Chemical Company, whose president 
and chief chemist was Frederick 
Zinsser. Born in 1868 in New York 
City, Zinsser was the son of German 
immigrants. He completed a degree in 
chemistry at Columbia University, and 
then spent three years at Heidelberg 
University in Germany, working under 
Dr. Viktor Meyer, who first synthesized 
mustard gas in 1886. 

"Gas is the cheapest, the most effec- 
tive, and the most humane weapon to 
ensure our national safety," said 
Zinsser. He was not alone in his belief 
that chemistry could bring battlefield 
carnage to a swift end. Only the 
Germans had mustard gas in 1917, 
however, and its use was tipping the 
war in their favor. 

From "Poison Gas Comes to America," 
by David J. Jackowe, in the December 
2014 issue 
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Heavenly Hog 




Conceived as an alter- 
native to an expensive 
attack helicopter, the 
A-lOWarthoghas 
since survived repeated 
retirement attempts, 
but its time may be up. 



In 1972 the Fairchild Republic A- 10 
arrived. Ugly, misbegotten, and 
ignored, the lumpy craft seemed fated 
to be the awkward cousin of the sleek 
F-15and F-16. 

The Warthog, as the A- 10 justifiably 
came to be known thanks to its knobby 
profile and snuffling low-level presence, 
good for rooting out armored fighting 
vehicles, finally had its day— as a 
19-year-old virgin. The Warthog got to 
strut its stuff when the confrontation 
the U.S. Air Force and Fairchild 
designed it for— against Soviet T-55, 
T-62, and T-72 tanks— erupted at last. 
However, the fracas took place not in 
Germany's Fulda Gap but across 
Kuwait and Iraq, and not against 
Joseph Stalin's or Nikita Khrushchev's 
steel, but Saddam Hussein's. Desert 
Storm was no World War III, but in its 
96-hour span the brief war made the 
awkward cousin the meanest armor- 
killer ever to take wing. 

From "The Warplane Nobody Wanted," 
by Stephan Wilkinson, in the November 
2014 issue 
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The 1945 Spaghetti Bowl pitted the Fifth Army against the 12th Air Force in Italy. 



Playing the Field 

I enjoyed the article in the last issue 
about the Allied track and field events in 
Germany in 1945 ("Let the Games Begin," 
July/August 2014). I was in Germany 
when a league was set up for football 
teams from the divisions left there. 

The diversity of talent on those teams 
was unbelievable. Professionals; All 
Americans; players from the PAC-10, SEC, 
and other conferences; but there were also 
a number of former high school players 
playing alongside the more talented ones. 
My team had two PAC-10 players, our full- 
back had been a rookie with the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, and our right tackle was first 
string with the Philadelphia Eagles. Beside 
him at right guard was a high schooler. 

I write this to you because today no one 
could believe such a league could exist 
successfully as it did. 

Jack Hoover 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

Songs of Freedom 

In his Time Travel article ("Occupying 
Paris," July/ August 2014), Alex Kershaw 



says that Edith Piaf "sang for the 
Germans and French alike during those 
dark years." For those who feel that that 
phrase implies she was less than loyal 
to the French, consider that, according 
to Piaf biographer Carolyn Burke in No 
Regrets: The Life of Edith Piaf the singer, 
at the risk of her life, used her connec- 
tions to smuggle identity cards, maps, and 
compasses to French POWs in Germany. 





Prolific French singer Edith Piaf in 1945. 



Some of the people she helped were able 
to escape. Piaf was an active supporter of 
the Resistance. She was brought before a 
French "purge panel" which, when they 
learned the truth, voted unanimously, 
"No sanction and congratulations." 

Bill Thomas 

Alberton, Mont. 

Seeing Double 

"Occupying Paris" by Alex Kershaw con- 
tains the incorrect address for the Opera 
National de Paris. The Opera National 
de Paris has two locations. The original 
is Palais Gamier located at 8 Rue Scribe, 
75009 Paris, France; this is the location 
Adolf Hitler visited. 

The location featured in Mr. Kershaw's 
article is Opera Bastille, located at 120 
Rue de Lyon, 75012 Paris, France. This 
building opened in 1989, and was former 
French president Francois Mitterrand's 
legacy to the city. 

Renee Cigich 

Chesterfield, Miss. 

Buchanan Book Club 

I was shocked to see that you chose to 
use Patrick Buchanan as the subject of 
the "Reading List" in your July/ August 
2014 issue. Mr. Buchanan is far from a 
mainstream history maven or politician. 
He has repeatedly shown himself to be a 
Holocaust revisionist of the worst order. 

When John Demjanuk was accused of 
being a concentration camp guard and 
his extradition was sought, Buchanan 
became a champion for Demjanuk. 
Buchanan also famously questioned 
whether the Treblinka death camp, 
where almost a million men, women, 
and children were gassed, actually had 
gas chambers capable of killing, and 
otherwise made a mockery of established 
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Civil War 

captivates with stories 
of the soldiers, battles, 
technology and 
strategies that con- 
tinue to fascinate 
Civil War enthusi- 
asts to this day. 



American 
History 
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250 years. All the 
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have shaped America. 
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Civil War Times 

takes you behind 
the scenes and onto 
the battlefields to 
share the triumphs 
and tragedies of 
the men and 
women caught up 
in America's most 
dramatic struggle. 



Vietnam 

is the only maga- 
zine exclusively 
devoted to the 
Vietnam con- 
flict from early 
French involve- 
ment to the fall 
of Saigon. Clear 
perspectives 
and analysis of the war combine with 
firsthand accounts of combat action 
and tactics. 
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Heritage 

takes you on an 
insightful journey 
to visit the people, 
culture, customs 
and traditions of 
the British Isles. 



Aviation History 

puts you in the cockpit, 
with in-depth coverage 
of the history of world 
aviation. Rare archival 
photographs and brilliant 
artwork complement 
incisive writing from top 
researchers and historians. 





World War II 

introduces the great heroes, despised 
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in history's greatest struggle. Full cov- 
erage of soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
Marines through first-person accounts 
and articles by leading historians. 
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Military History 

brings you the true stories of the 
leaders, forces and strategies that 
changed the world. Inside these 
pages, readers will find a wealth of 
in-depth articles on warfare from 
ancient times to the 20th century. 



Armchair General 

takes you on the great military 
campaigns that have shaped world 
history from ancient to modern 
times. Innovative, interactive (you 
are in command!) issues lead you to 
the battlefields to witness history's 
most important conflicts. 



Wild West 

brings the legends and lore of 
the American frontier to life. 
Page after page of poignant 
stories — each one riveting. 
Ride along with the cowboys, 
outlaws, lawmen, gamblers, 
soldiers and gold seekers. 





MHQ: The Quarterly 
Journal of Military History* 

takes you on an exciting journey to 
the world's greatest battles and cam- 
paigns over the last 5,000 years, from 
ancient warfare through modern 
battles. Each issue is an exquisitely 
illustrated, quality edition. 
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facts about the Holocaust. Surely a 
mainstream and credible historical pub- 
lication like yours could have chosen 
a better recommender of books than 
Mr. Buchanan. 

Bob Boehm 

Miami, Fla. 

While I have never supported Pat 
Buchanan's politics and don't endorse 
his view of World War II, I applaud you 
for publishing Buchanan's "Reading 
List." Studying alternative insights such 
as this is important in developing a com- 
prehensive understanding of the war and 
hopefully avoiding future ones. 

Matt Brandt 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

I believe Mr. Buchanan's views and book 
selection demonstrate his preoccupation 
with revisionism, controversy, and play- 



ing a "devil's advocate" role in modifying 
the prevailing political views on World 
War II. Politics are interesting, but his 
comments are vexatious to all the coun- 
tries that fought and sacrificed so much 
opposing Nazi tyranny in World War 
II, particularly the western democracies. 
In my view, few wars have been fought 
where good versus evil was so clear. 

Sam Golden 

Skokie, III. 

Explosive Evidence 

In mid- 1942, as the German saboteurs 
were being tried in Washington, D.C., 
("Nazi Saboteurs at the Supreme Court," 
July/ August 2014), I was a lead messenger 
at the Department of Justice. Only parties 
directly involved and fully accredited to 
be in the hearing room could enter it. All 
anyone else saw of the proceedings were 
prison vehicles bringing the accused into 




Fuses, TNT, and bombs resembling coal 
were evidence against Nazi saboteurs. 

the bowels of the building in the morning 
and taking them out in the evening — but 
thanks to my lowly but essential job I did 
get up close and personal with the event, 
when a guard recruited me to bring evi- 
dence to the hearing room. As I was 
moving one box, I noticed, emblazoned 
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Wings from Burma to the 

Himalayas by John W. Gordon. 
Indelibly burned into the memo- 
ries of the fliers of the largely for- 
gotten China-Burma-India theater 
are the experiences of flying the 
uncharted skies of the Hump in 
C-47s. Hard bound $22.95. 
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Matthews. Matthews, the 
authoritative figure in the 
world of black powder load- 
ing and shooting, shares his 
combat experiences in the 
South Pacific during WW II 
from his enlistment to VJ 
Day. Soft bound $22.50. 
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these important and historical firearms. 
Over 400 color and archival B&W photo- 
graphs. Hard bound $54.00. 



Save on Shipping 
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on its side, the word "DYNAMITE." 

Alvin Thompson 

Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
(Alvin Thompson wrote "Let the Games 
Begin" July/ August 2014.) 

Two Corrections 

I write as a long-time subscriber and fan 



of World War II magazine and want to add 
a word of correction to the article titled 
"SS Chieftain's Private Letters Revealed" 
under the "WWII Today" section of the 
July/ August 2014 issue. That article closes 
with the sentence: "Awaiting trial at 
Nuremberg for crimes against humanity, 
Himmler killed himself on May 23, 1945." 



In truth, the Reichsfuhrer-SS — wear- 
ing the uniform of a German army ser- 
geant and carrying forged papers — was 
stopped at a checkpoint in Lower Saxony 
and handed over to British authorities in 
Liineberg for questioning, during which 
he admitted who he was. He was sent for 
a medical examination by a British army 
doctor on May 23. He was made to strip 
and, when the examining doctor tried 
to get him to open his mouth during 
the examination, he pulled away and bit 
down on a cyanide capsule hidden in his 
cheek; Himmler died there on the floor 
of the examining room within a matter 
of minutes. 

Surely a footnote of history, but just to 
keep the record straight! 

James Teets 

Bronx, N.Y. 




Russian actors in 201 3's Stalingrad. 



I think I spotted a mislabel of a pic- 
ture in the review of the Russian movie 
Stalingrad. The four men pictured are 
some of the stars of the German film 
Stalingrad from 1993. It is an excellent 
movie in my opinion and I can't wait to 
watch the Russian version. Thanks for the 
excellent magazine. 

Daniel J. O'Lone 

Potomac, Md. 
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Yamashita's Ghost 

War Crimes, MacArthur's Justice, and 
Command Accountability 

Allan A. Ryan 

"A brilliant storyteller, the author details the 
challenges and triumphs of the military 
prosecution and defense teams as they do battle 
in this first war crimes trial after World War II. 
Ryan powerfully punctuates the account with 
vivid descriptions of the barbaric and widespread 
war crimes committed by Japanese forces in the 
Philippines giving the story a grittiness and 
heartrending quality, which is normally absent 
in most historically based legal scholarship." 
— Journal of Military History 

408 pages, 18 photographs, 2 maps, 
Paper $22.50, Ebook $22.50 

The OSS in Burma 

Jungle War against the Japanese 

Troy J. Sacquety 

"Sacquety's vivid and fascinating tale depicts 
Detachment 101's evolution from an idiosyncratic, 
dysfunctional outfit conducting small-scale sabotage 
to a disciplined and effective clandestine organiza- 
tion running major guerrilla operations behind 
Japanese lines." — Edward J. Drea, author of 
Japan's Imperial Army: Its Rise and Fall, 1853-1945 

336 pages, 41 photos, Paper $22.50, Ebook $22.50 
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Back Again for the First Time 

Our modern take on a 1929 classic, yours for the unbelievably nostalgic price of ONLY $29! 



You have a secret hidden up your sleeve. Strapped to your wrist 
is a miniature masterpiece, composed of hundreds of tiny moving 
parts that measure the steady heartbeat of the universe. You love 
this watch. And you still smile every time you check it, because you 
remember that you almost didn't buy it. You almost turned the 
page without a second thought, figuring that the Stauer 
Metropolitan Watch for only $29 was just too good to be true. 
But now you know how right it feels to be wrong. 

Our lowest price EVER for a classic men's dress watch. How can 
we offer the Metropolitan for less than $30? The answer is simple. 
Stauer has sold over one million watches in the last decade and 
many of our clients buy more than one. Our goal isn't to sell you a 
single watch, our goal is to help you fall in love with Stauer's entire 
line of vintage-inspired luxury timepieces and jewelry. And every great 
relationship has to start somewhere... 

Tells today's time with yesterday's style. The Metropolitan is 
exactly the kind of elegant, must-have accessory that belongs in 
every gentleman's collection next to his British cufflinks and Italian 
neckties. Inspired by a rare 1929 Swiss classic found at auction, the 
Metropolitan Watch revives a distinctive and debonair retro design 
for 21st-century men of exceptional taste. 

The Stauer Metropolitan retains all the hallmarks of a well-bred 
wristwatch including a gold-finished case, antique ivory guilloche 



face, blued Breguet-style hands, an easy-to-read date window at the 
3 o'clock position, and a crown of sapphire blue. It secures with a 
crocodile-patterned, genuine black leather strap and is water resistant 
to 3 ATM. 

Your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed. We are so sure that you 
will be stunned by the magnificent Stauer Metropolitan Watch 
that we offer a 60-day money back guarantee. If you're not 
impressed after wearing it for a few weeks, return it for a full refund 
of the purchase price. But once the first compliments roll in, we're 
sure that you'll see the value of time well spent! 

Stauer Metropolitan Timepiece — $199 
Offer Code Price $29 + S^P Save SI 70 

You must use the insider offer code to get our special price. 

1-888-870-9149 



Your Offer Code: MTW214-02 

Please use this code when you order to receive your di 


scount. 
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Smart Luxuries — Surprising Prices' 



Luxurious gold-finished case with sapphire-colored crown - Crocodile-embossed leather strap - Band fits wrists 6 V-8 %" - Water-resistant to 3 ATM 





KING & COUNTRY 
is one of the world's 
leading producers of 
fully-assembled, all- 
painted figures and 
fighting vehicles of 
the Second World War, 



WS272 
PANTHER 




PANTHER: L; 240mm (8 lf2m.) 

W: 115mm (4 Vlin.) 
SOLDIER: H: 65mm (2 5/8inJ 
(Average Height) 




Their 1:30 scale collectibles are expert I v 
c L ist and skillfully painted to 
replicate in miniature the real tiling. 
This new Panther tank shown with 
German infantry riding on top perfectly 
illustrates the kind of work they do. 

While the figures are cast in fine qualify metal 
I he vehicles combine polyslone, resin and metal 
to form "mixed media". All vehicles and 
figures are protected in strong, sturdy and 
attractive boxes for safe shipping... and 
storage anywhere in the world. 




Treefrog Treasures 11 1 

MILITARY MINIATURES 

Full online catalog at www.treefrogtreasures.com 

Email: sales^treefrogtreasu resworn 

US(tollfree): 1-866 394-241B Inth 1-507-545-2500 
248 Sandstone Or NW, Eyota MN 55924 United States 

FREE SHIPPING on international orders $250 
or more and within the US $50 or more 



THE TREEFROG CONNECTION 

For more details on any of these new 
military minia hires simply call or contact 
TREEEROG TREASURES. We carryall of 
KING & COUNTRY'S many historical 
ranges and series. . . in depth. 

And we supply collectors not only in 
America.., but all over the globe. 



Ihe Panther was a direct response to the Soviet TMaud 
copied many of its unique characteristics such as sloping 
armor, wider tracks and a much improved main gnu. 
Over 6,700 different variants of Panther were produced 
between 1943 ami J 945. 
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ADC" HITLER 



During "German 
Book Week" 
in the 1930s, 
Hitler's opus 
got a 3D boost 
on which he 
praises reading 
as a pastime. 




New Rumble over My Struggle 

I n 2016, German presses 

MA 



I will again produce copies 
of Adolf Hitler's bombastic 
manifesto Mein Kampf. Plans 
to publish the 1925 screed for 
the first time since the war 
have sparked heated debate 
in Germany. Some fear a 
Mein Kampf ("My Struggle") 
revival that hands neo-Na- 
zis a recruiting tool; others 
look forward to a healthy 
public debate about the 
Nazi years — or a collective 



Reported and written by 

Paul Wiseman 



yawn, as Hitler's prose repels 
modern readers. Versions of 
the book already are available 
electronically and in print. 

Mein Kampf 'has long vexed 
authorities. Since the war, 
Bavaria's government, which 
holds the copyright, has 
refused to grant permission 
for reprints in full of the 720- 
page rant. But as of January 
1, 2016, the state's copyright 
expires, thrusting the prop- 
erty into the public domain. 

To preempt ballyhoo by 
extremists, Bavaria paid 
the Munich-based Institute 
of Contemporary History 



500,000 euros ($670,000) to 
produce a scholarly edition. 
Holocaust survivors' com- 
plaints led Bavaria to with- 
draw official endorsement 
but leave the funding intact. 
The institute is proceeding 
with the annotated edition. 

"Not allowing the book to 
be read can turn it into 'for- 
bidden fruit,'" says University 
of Tennessee historian Vejas 
Liulevicius. "An edition with 
scholarly annotation and 
commentary seems a worth- 
while undertaking, not least 
because the mendacity of the 
author can be pointed out." 



Kohima 

Conflict 

Retrieved 

from 

Shadows 

The Allies achieved 
one of their hard- 
est-won victories on an 
asphalt tennis court that 
disappeared from the 
historical radar. Only 
now is the Battle of 
Kohima getting its due. 

In June, Indian and 
British dignitaries visited 
Kohima, capital of the 
state of Nagaland, India, 
to hold ceremonies cele- 
brating the outcome of a 
desperate fight in spring 
of 1944. The action pitted 
Japanese and British 
Commonwealth forces 
against one another at 
Kohima, on the India- 
Burma border. In March 
1944, 15,000 Japanese 
troops crossed from 
Burma to invade India. 

At Kohima, the 
Imperial Army force met 
1,500 British and Indian 
(continued on page 16) 




The tennis court at 
Kohima (at rear, above) 
barely survived its stint 
as a battlefield in 1944. 
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(continued from page 15) 
defenders. Furious fighting, 
often seesawing over the 
ruins of a tennis court built 
earlier in the colonial era, 
lasted from April 4 to June 
22. Allied reinforcements 
finally tipped the scales, and 
the Japanese withdrew. Dead 
and wounded on both sides 
totaled more than 10,000. 

The victory effectively 
ended the Japanese inva- 
sion. But coverage of D-Day 
at Normandy swamped 
the news from Kohima. 
Britons humiliated by their 
nation's defeats in Southeast 
Asia ignored that one shin- 
ing moment. And with 
the Indian independence 
movement gaining steam — 




Britain would cut the impe- 
rial strings in 1947 — Indians 
had other priorities. 

Military historian Robert 
Lyman, who has written 
extensively about the China- 



Burma-India Theater, 
argues that Indians should 
celebrate Kohima as a vic- 
tory over "fascist totalitari- 
anism" and proof of Indian 
troops' valor. Despite "a 



sea- change in Indian atti- 
tudes" of late to the nation's 
World War II contributions, 
Lyman laments, many 
Indians have written off 
their colonial history. 



DISPATCHES 




5,000-meter race, in 1943 # his plane crashed 

into the Pacific, leading to harrowing weeks on a raft and two 

years of captivity at the brutal hands of Japanese guards. 



Q Former Auschwitz guard Johann Breyer, 89, died July 22 
in Philadelphia before American officials could deport him to 
Germany for trial. The retired toolmaker came to the United 
States in 1952. Arrested in June, he admitted being a guard at 
Auschwitz but denied involvement in killings there. 
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Garage wall Harbored Submarine Memorial 



They are all there — the 
52 American subma- 
rines sunk in World War 
II, marked by crosses on a 
huge map of the world, with 
notations on the number of 
men lost and the Axis nation 
responsible. Rear Admiral 
Henry Draper Sipple, a 
World War II submariner, 
made the 7-by- 15-foot map 




that he glued to the wall 
of his garage in Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware. Sipple died 
in 1992. His property was 
sold, and the vintage artwork 
came to light recently when 
the current owners were 
beginning a renovation. They 
contacted the Fort Miles 
Historical Association, which 
helps maintain the site of a 
coastal artillery battery con- 
structed in 1941 at nearby 
Cape Henlopen. 

"I was absolutely blown 
away," says association presi- 
dent Gary Wray. "In his man 
cave, he'd put together this 
huge map. How many maps 
do you see done by an active 
American submarine com- 
mander documenting the 
sinking of every boat?" 

The association plans 
to move the map from the 
garage, restore it, and exhibit 
it at Fort Miles for a year or 
two. Wray expects to pass 
the artifact along to a bigger 
museum or a collector. 




The wall-sized map names each American sub sunk, the number of men lost and the nation 
responsible. At left, historical association member Joe Kosaveach measures the display. 
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JUST RELEASED: 

United States Baseball Legal Tender Coin 





Actual size 
is 30.61 mm 



Cooperstown, N. Y. 



The National Baseball Hall of Fame and the U.S. 
Mint have just released the FIRST EVER curved 
American coin. This legal tender half dollar has 
been struck to honor the 75th anniversary of the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum. 

First Ever Curved American Coin 

The coin's curved design is a first in American history. 
The outward curing 'tails' side of the coin depicts a 
baseball — complete with intricate stitching. The inward 
curing 'heads' side of the half dollar reveals a classic 
leather baseball glove, with the curve perfectly reflecting 
the natural shape of a weathered and well-loved baseball 
mitt. Among the celebrity judges who selected this FIRST 
EVER curved design were Hall of Famers Joe Morgan, 
Brooks Robinson, Ozzie Smith, Don Sutton, and Dave 
Winfield. The curved design is like nothing you have 
ever seen before. You won't believe it when you hold it! 

Going. ..Going. ..GONE 

Public demand for these coins has exploded and a number 
of versions have already sold out quickly. The 2014 Baseball 
Hall of Fame Half Dollar will forever go down in history 
as a runaway best seller. But even though the coins are 
disappearing at record speed, you don't have to strike out. 

GovMint.com • 14101 Southcross Dr. W. Dept. HOF21 2-02 • Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 

Prices and availability subject to change without notice. Past performance is not 
a predictor of future performance. NOTE: GovMint.com® is a private distributor of 
worldwide government coin and currency issues and privately issued licensed collectibles 
and is not affiliated with the United States government. Facts and figures deemed accurate 
as of July 2014. ©2014 GovMint.com. 



If you CALL NOW, you can lock in your very own piece 
of baseball history — not to mention the most unusual 
American coin ever struck). 

Pristine Brilliant Uncirculated Half Dollar 

Each 2014 Baseball Hall of Fame Commemorative Half 
Dollar is minted in Brilliant Uncirculated condition and 
comes in official U.S. Mint packaging, including the official 
Mint Certificate of Authenticity. Best of all, you can secure 
yours today for only $29.95 (plus s/h). Due to overwhelming 
demand, orders are limited to a maximum of 5 coins. 
No dealer orders will be accepted. Lock in yours now for 
estimated delivery at the end of July. Hurry! A sellout is 
expected at any time. 

When you call, ask about the extremely limited Pete Rose 
autographed edition. 

For fastest service call today toll-free 

1-800-563-6468 



Offer Code HOF2 12-02 

Please mention this code when you call. 
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QUICK AND EASY ACCESS TO 

25 YEARS 

OF WORLD WAR II 

* Browse more than 1 2,000 carefully reproduced 
and formatted pages 

* Access 25 years of exclusive World War II 
content including articles, interviews, rare 
photography, maps, travel guides, and 
reviews of movies, books and video games 

* View digital pages exactly as you would in print 

* Search quickly for the articles you need 

* Bookmark your favorite stories from over the 
years— and discover new ones! 

Item #: W2D5 $149.99/2-DVD-ROMs 

(includes shipping and handling) 



Get the 
COMPLETE 
ARCHIVE ON 
DVD-ROM: 
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To order, call: 1 -800-358-6327 or go online: HistoryNetShop.com 
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THE READING LIST 



■ n his choices, writer Ron Rosenbaum empha 
I sizes works that bring one nearer to those 
who experienced Hitler and the war at close 
hand. "It was no easy task to narrow it to six 
books," says Rosenbaum, whose 1998 best- 
seller, Explaining Hitler: The Search for the 
Origins of His Evil, has been translated into 12 
languages. A recent Da Capo edition features 
an extensive new afterword by the author. 



The Fiihrer 

Hitler's Rise to Power 

Konrad Heiden (1944) 

"A revelation, notable for its immediacy 
and the insight that Hitler may have 
drawn his underhanded politics from 
those ascribed to Jews in the anti-Se- 
mitic screed The Protocols of the Elders 

ofZion. As early as 1920, Munich native 
Heiden was reporting on Hitler for the 

Frankfurter Zeitung — it was said that the 

Nazi leader would not begin a press con- 
ference until Heiden was present — but 
after 1933 he was driven into exile." 

The German Generals Talk 

B. H. Liddell Hart (1948) 

"Liddell Hart, the noted British 
strategist, is often credited with 
devising in the 1930s the tac- 
tics the Wehrmacht embraced 
and turned into the blitzkrieg, 
so there's irony in these conver- 
sations, undertaken immediately 

after the war. It is utterly 

fascinating to hear what 
elite German military men 
thought of Hitler's strategic deci- 
sions — and to try to separate truth from 

self-serving post-defeat comments." 



Ron Rosenbaum 




Enigma 

The Battle for the Code 

Hugh Sebag-Montefiore 
(2004) 

"Books abound 
about the Enigma 
code, whose decryption 
by the Allies many credit with 
guaranteeing victory. I don't know if 
the war-winning business is overstated, 



SOUND BITE 




"In view of the absence 

of a second front in 
Europe, the Red Army 
is bearing the whole 
weight of the war." 

—Joseph Stalin, 
February 22, 1943 



but the story of the code's deconstruc- 

tion makes for addictive drama and 
uneasy questions. Churchill, for exam- 
ple, refused to warn the residents of 
Coventry of an imminent firebombing 
for fear the Germans would realize their 
code was being read." 

The war Against the Jews 
1933-1945 

Lucy S. Dawidowicz (1975) 

"This deep study concludes that 
Hitler gave priority to war for exter- 
mination over defeating the Allies, 
a claim recently endorsed by Sir 
Richard Evans, a leading authority 
on Hitler and the war, whose own 
exhaustive Hitler trilogy is well 
worth reading." 

Berlin Noir 

March Violets, The Pale Criminal, 
A German Requiem 

Philip Kerr (1993) 

The Eyewitness 

Ernst Weiss (1938) 

"These novels illuminate 
aspects of Hitler and the roots 
of the war. Kerr introduces 
Chandleresque private eye 
Bernie Gunther in the mid- 
1950s as the horror is emerging. The 
later Gunther novels place Kerr's protag- 
onist in the wartime moral abyss of the 
Eastern Front. Some believe that Weiss, 
a friend of Kafka, may have provided the 
key to the transformation of Hitler from 

lowly corporal to charismatic Fiihrer. 
Weiss supposedly based his book, avail- 
able in English since 1977, on an actual 
physician who may have treated the 
combat-raddled Hitler with hypnosis, 
restoring his health by convincing him 
he was destined to avenge Germany's 
defeat — which he falsely blamed on a 
'stab in the back' by Jews on the home 
front. The novel illustrates how difficult 
an enterprise 'explaining Hitler' is." 

Ron Rosenbaum's books include The 
Shakespeare Wars, How the End Begins, and 
The Secret Parts of Fortune. Rosenbaum is 
currently a columnist for Slate and a national 
correspondent for Smithsonian. 
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ASK WWII 



Q. When did the 
U.S. Army authorize 
the rank of five-star 
general, and who 
were the first officers 
promoted to that 
rank? —James T. 
Ferguson, Annapolis, 
Maryland 

A. According to the 
U.S. Army Center for 
Military History, Congress 
legislated the 
temporary rank 
of General of 
the Army, 
with five 
stars, on 
December 
14, 1944, and 
on March 23, 1946, made 
that rank permanent. 
The first— and only- 
holders of the five-star 
rank, and their dates of 
appointment, are: 



Confusion Clouds Pacific veteran's Record 



As a Marine Thomas J. 
Smith Jr., 90, fought on 
Saipan, Tinian, and Iwo Jima, 
earning two Purple Hearts. 
Now he's fighting again — to 
clear his record of allegations 
he went absent without leave 
in the South Pacific. 

A few years ago, intending 
to write a memoir, the retired 
junior high school principal, 
who lives in Glenville, New 
York, requested his Marine 
records. He was shocked to 
find errors, including charges 
that during the 1943-1944 
battle for the Marshall 
Islands, when he was under- 
going treatment for a back 
wound, he had gone AWOL. 
In time Smith realized some- 
one had salted his service 
record with bits from that 
of another Marine, Thomas 
Jefferson Smith Jr. 

Smith complains that the 
military bureaucracy has 
bounced him around. He's 




Former Marine Thomas J. Smith (right) is fighting for his name. 



working with Senator Charles 
Schumer and his congress- 
man, Representative Paul 
Tonko(bothD-NY).Ina 
statement, Tonko's office, 
which is not taking a side, says 
staffers are working to resolve 
the issue as soon as possible. 
Smith worries that clearing 



his service record will take 
a year or more — and that at 
his age he might not have 
that much time left. In June, 
he wrote to President Barack 
Obama. "I figured he's as 
high as I could go," Smith 
says. He hasn't heard back 
from the White House. 



George C. Marshall 

December 16, 1944 
Douglas MacArthur 

December 18, 1944 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 

December 20, 1944 
Henry H. Arnold 

December 21, 1944 
(redesignated General 
of the Air Force May 7, 
1949, making him twice 
a five-star general) 
Omar N. Bradley 
September 20, 1950 
—Michael Dolan 

■ Send queries to: 
Ask World War II, 
19300 Promenade Drive, 
Leesburg, VA 20176, 
or e-mail: 
worldwar2@ 
weiderhistorygroup.com. 
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Q Office of Strategic Services veterans are 
lobbying to save their wartime headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. (above). "I call them the most 
dangerous band of 98-year-olds in the country," 
OSS Society president Charles Pinck told the 



Washington Post. The senescent spies worry 
that beancounters are scheming to flatten 
their old perch, later the Central intelligence 
Agency's incubator. The U.S. General Services 
Administration denies any such plans. 



ABOVE, WEIDEFt ARCHIVES; TOP RIGHT, JOSEPH COOPER; 
BOTTOM RIGHT, COURTESY OF CHARLES PINCK/OSS SOCIETY 
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Conversation with Max Horlick 



Lost in Translation 



By Gene Santoro 



AS A LANGUAGE SPECIALIST IN U.S. 
Army intelligence, "I was a nat- 
ural/' quips 96-year-old Max 
Horlick. His Russian-Jewish parents raised 
him in New Jersey among immigrants 
speaking German, Italian, Polish, Czech, 
and Hungarian; he practiced French 
with Cyd Charisse's future mother-in- 
law and studied languages at Rutgers 
and Columbia. Before the Battle of the 
Bulge, Horlick's Mobile Field interrogation 
Unit— MFIU #1, stationed on the Meuse 
River— was among American army intel- 
ligence units alerting Allied leaders to 
growing German threats. Horlick resents 
analyses that blame the Bulge on intelli- 
gence failures. Citing books and documen- 
taries using recently declassified files, 
Horlick bristles. "We sent a stream of 
reports," he says. "They were ignored." 

How did you get into intelligence? 

I was drafted in late 1942, right after I got 
married. For months, they kept moving 
me around. My wife, who, with her par- 
ents, was a German refugee, managed to 
come with me — quite a feat. I kept taking 
tests, and scored so high guys called me 
"The Brain." Finally, they sent me to 
Haverford College to study Italian as 
part of the Army Specialized Training 
Program (ASTP); we spoke Italian 24/7 
because we were going to be in Italy's mil- 
itary government. One day my wife and 
I came back from a New Jersey visit. At 
the railroad station the first sergeant said, 
"Horlick, what the hell are you doing 
here? The entire ASTP was cancelled; 
everybody's gone." 

Did your wife go with you 
to your next post? 

Yes; we wended our way to Blue Ridge 
Summit in Maryland, and I reported for 
duty. Fort Ritchie was a top-secret intelli- 
gence camp; everybody was there because 
of languages. My wife was classed as an 




enemy alien but I got top-secret clear- 
ance. Go figure. We memorized the order 
of battle of all the armies: Russian, British, 
German, Italian, and French. We stud- 
ied photo interpretation, interrogation 
of prisoners, and so on. We solved field 
problems, like sitting in the woods for 
nine days under simulated battle condi- 
tions. Or being driven into the mountains 
and dropped off with an unmarked map, 
with three hours to locate ourselves and 
get five miles to our trucks. If we missed 
the spot, we had to walk 20 miles back to 
camp. We were tested on every weapon 
there was. Soon everybody shipped out — 
except me. 

What happened? 

I had to wait for a second round of train- 
ing called French Mil — everything we'd 
learned and then some, all in French. 
We had specialized training in counter- 
intelligence. One class taught us how to 



work secretly among a civilian popu- 
lation. During one session, three men 
rushed in, grabbed the instructor, and 
dragged him out. We were appalled. Then 
we were asked, "How many men seized 
your squad leader?" Believe it or not, we 
couldn't agree. That taught us about the 
differing testimony of eyewitnesses and 
not to accept statements as fact. 

in late fall 1944 you landed 
at Normandy. 

I was a tech sergeant — five stripes. I was 
in France briefly, and then was sent to 
Belgium. How I got there was quite a 
story. At Fort Ritchie, 95 percent of the 
people involved in my work were for- 
eign-born and highly intelligent. But 
as usual in the army, there was a glitch: 
these people weren't fluent enough in 
English to write reports. The army was 
desperate to find some American-born 
Ritchie person. One day I was called 
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BATTLE OF THE BULGE 
[ 70TH ANNIVERSARY J 



behind a mysterious door; two American 
majors talked to me in German for half 
an hour. Next morning, I was put into an 
open truck and sent to Jambes, in central 
Belgium, where there was an immense 
enclosure with German prisoners. We 
were to interrogate them, and also mon- 
itor their conversations. This was utterly 
top secret; no one ever acknowledged it. 

What was a typical day like? 

One of us would get into a specially out- 
fitted truck with a German, and talk with 
him casually and elicit information. We 
interrogated them about fuel depots, rail- 
roads and transportation, and the loca- 
tion of individual units. The information 
was put on an immense situation map in 
our office showing the locations, aston- 
ishingly, of all the German units facing 
the Americans and British. 

What were key factors in your 
prisoner interrogations? 

Order of battle was very important. 
German uniforms, like American ones, 
had shoulder patches. A tank division's 
shoulder patch would say panzer. So 
immediately we knew quite a bit about 
this tanker, because we had memorized 
the makeup of a panzer division. So we'd 
start talking about their battalion, and 
they'd be astonished we knew so much. 
Then we'd sneak in their CO's name, and 
eventually their location. Also, they had 
books in their pockets with the history of 
where they'd been trained and stationed. 
So we didn't have to start from scratch. 
We just had to know how to approach the 
information right in front of us, and try to 
use it to extract more. We never touched 
the prisoners during interrogations. 
Asking questions was the best way to find 
out things, if you knew how to do it. 

in late 1944, intelligence units like 
yours picked up activity that 
foreshadowed the Battle of the Bulge. 

We knew that 5th Panzer Army HQ had 
moved from deep in Germany to Koblenz 



'Do policy makers in 
general listen to basic 
intelligence? Or have 
they made up their 
minds in advance?' 




Max Horlick (above) in fall 1944, bound 
for Europe— and the Battle of the Bulge. 

on the Rhine, and that Fifteenth Army 
HQ had moved to Konigshofen. We had 
reports that troops were streaming from 
east Germany to the Belgian border — that 
major German divisions, including the 
SS Wiking and Grossdeutschland Panzer 
divisions, were moving into the Eifel 
Mountains. We knew Poles and Russians 
were being placed in German infantry 
units. We knew that what became 6th 
Panzer Army, the attack's spearhead, 
was forming around Thuringen. Large 
numbers of SS troops were reported 
in west central Germany in fall 1944. 
Contrary to general belief, we knew that 
large synthetic fuel plants, refineries, and 
dumps in Germany had either not been 
bombed or had been repaired. Reports 
on German railroads emphasized that 
although the system was under a strain, 
it was operating efficiently. 

What do you say when people blame 
the Bulge on intelligence failure? 

I tell them the army intelligence sources 
agreed something was up. We passed 



our reports up the chain of command. 
It seems like Omar Bradley and others 
thought the information was inconclu- 
sive. Certainly Ike did nothing. 

what do you think happened? 

I really don't know. Common wisdom 
at the time was that the Germans were 
collapsing. I wonder: Policy makers in 
general — do they listen to basic intelli- 
gence? Or have they made up their minds 
in advance? 

what happened in Jambes? 

Our unit was not under any local com- 
mander. As the enemy advanced, we 
finally got orders to leave. The floor of our 
cottage was covered with top-secret doc- 
uments, interrogation reports. When the 
Germans attacked and the front collapsed, 
we were told, "Just get outta there!" We 
were ordered to burn the documents, but 
paper doesn't burn when it's that densely 
packed. Finally we gave up and buried it 
all. The Belgian farmers were upset; we 
were ruining their orchards! That night, 
the Germans bombed the Meuse bridges; 
we sought refuge in tunnels in a nearby 
mountain topped by an ancient fort, 
Citadelle de Namur. Over our heads flew 
VI rockets, which sounded like defective 
motorcycles. The mountain had a lot of 
iron in it, which threw the Vis off target. 
We got so used to hearing them we paid 
no attention — except when the motor 
stopped. Then you hit the ground and 
waited for the explosion. 

After a couple of horrible weeks, 
the tide turned. 

As the Bulge collapsed, there were more 
and more prisoners; finally there were 
40,000 at Jambes. The bridge across the 
Meuse had been bombed, but there was 
a weir crossing it, so one day we returned 
and discovered Jambes was now a 
bombed-out hellhole. Knowing what we 
did, we realized how lucky we'd been. I 
can't describe the feeling of relief when 
the battle ended. * 
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The Filthy Thirteen 



BY ARTIST JOEL ISKOWITZ 
THE BRAND NEW ART PRINT HONORING 




WORLD WAR ITS 



LEGENDARY PARATROOPERS 



For the first time ever this famous band of renegades, from which the movie 
The Dirty Dozen was made, comes together in a full life art print as these men prepare for their 

D-Dayjump into Normandy, June 5th, 1944. 

Never before has there been a presentation of this famous squad together as a unit prior to their jump. 
By the next morning, more than half of this stick would be killed or captured during their D-Day mission. 

Limited edition prints are now available for purchase, signed by the four remaining members, including their original leader 
Jake McNiece, along with Jack Agnew,Jack Womer, and Bob Cone. This is the first print ever offered which will bear all four 
signatures. Contact Victory Art Gallery today to order, and ask about our special "Elite Package" with one-of-a-kind rare items 




TO ORDER, VISIT WWW.VICTORYARTGALLERY.COM 
OR CALL: (845) 629-2864 OR (410) 598-8020. 
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IMy grandfather, James A. Wicorek, was a truck driver who moved patients for 
the 92nd Evacuation Hospital in the Pacific Theater. He talked about operating 
rooms being so busy that he twice had to help with amputations by hold- 
ing down patients. Jim's tour included Australia, the New Guinea landing at 
Hollandia, Biak, Owi, Luzon, and Japan. He saw a lot of action and contracted typhus 
and malaria in New Guinea. But he never told us anything about the gun, which he 
brought back from the Philippines. Can you help? —Dan Martinez, Lompoc, Calif. 

The pistol appears to be handmade; I can't see a serial number or maker's mark. 
Based upon the numerous ashtrays, shot glasses, and beer mugs spun from spent 
brass shell casings in our collection, I believe this an example of "trench art" — 
albeit the most intricate I've seen. My best guess is that a sailor aboard ship or in 
a naval construction battalion crafted it. The inscription "Red Brass" refers to the 
material the pistol is constructed in; red brass is an alloy used to make plumbing 
fixtures, due to its resistance to corrosion from both fresh and salt water. That alloy 




The pistol that James 
A. wicorek (above, at 
Fort Ord, California, 
in 1941) brought back 
from the Philippines 
may well have been 
handmade. 



O A pin references 
Herbert Norkus— a 
favorite subject of 
Nazi propaganda, 
including a film 
(above) based on 
the 15-year-old's 
life and death. 



would have been plentiful aboard 
a ship's engine room where it was 
used in steam-pipe fittings. — Larry 
Decuers, Curator 

2 I received this decoration as a 
gift from a family friend who 
was a sergeant in the 101st 
Airborne Division and a vet- 
eran of Bastogne. It puzzles me: I have 
had it for almost 50 years and origi- 
nally thought it was a campaign medal 
for the Norway campaign. —Michael C. 
Jachimczyk, Stamford, Conn. 

I suspect this is a "tinnie" issued 
by the Hitler Youth, or a similar 
entity. Tinnies — pins 
made of cheap mate- 
rial like tin — were 
awarded wholesale 
to German civilians. 
Thousands of variations commemo- 
rated participation in events ranging 
from sporting days, to national rallies, 
to local charity drives. "Norkus" likely 
refers to Herbert Norkus, a Hitler 
Youth member killed in 1932 by 
German Communists while distribut- 
ing Nazi Party fliers. "Grimma" prob- 
ably invokes the village of Grimma in 
Saxony, Germany, and the numbers 
below that, a date — September 8. The 
writing on the back is the manufac- 
turer's mark: the K. Wurster Mark 
Eukirchen company was a major pro- 
ducer of such pins. Yours was most 
likely produced for a local event in 
Grimma and issued by a local youth 
organization — perhaps the Hitler 
Youth itself. — Brandon Stephens, 
Curator 

3 My grandfather, Gavin W. 
Gonzalez, served as an intelli- 
gence officer with the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS) 
during the war. His family emigrated 
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ALL NEW BY HOBBY MASTER 



Hobby Master collectors can proudly display 
their models knowing that each one, with its 
razor-sharp markings, detailed cockpits, removable 
ordnance loads, and optional-position landing gear, 
will stand up to the most intense inspection! 

To acquire your new Hobby Master model, contact or 
visit one of the featured deafers befow. 



1/48 SCALE 

} F4U-1D CORSAIR 

#183, Lt Dean Caswell, 
VMF-221, USS Bunker Hill, 1945 

UHAB212B MSRP $89.95 



Mil SCALE 

BF 110E-2/TROP 

3U+KS, 26, 
North Africa, 1941 

MHA18J2 MSRP $79,95 



1/72 SCALE 

OUGLAS A-20G HAVOC 

"43-9407," "Green 
Hornet", 675th BS, 
417th BG, New Guinea 

#HA4206 

MSRP $8795 



1/48 SCALE 

F4U-1 CORSAIR 

rr BuNo 02714," "Spirit of 76" 
VMF-215, Munda, August, 1943 

UHA82U MSRP $86.95 



1/72 SCALE 

SD.KFZ. 139 
MARDER III 
TANK DESTROYER 

Stalingrad, winter 1943 

#HG4J07 MSRP $39,95 



1/72 SCALE 

OPEL BLITZ 
CARGO TRUCK 
"WH-21013/' 
Normandy, 1944 

UHG3913 MSRP $39,95 



Hobby Master models are available at dealers nationwide, including: 



Aiken's Airplanes 
Eads. TN - 877-224-5367 
www,AikensAirplanes,com 

The Flying Mule 

Grass Valley, CA - 888-359-6853 
www.FlyingMule.com 



Pete's Collectibles 
Houston, TX • 281-858-6847 
www,PetesCollectibles,com 



Military Issue 

Minneapolis, MN ■ 800-989-1945 
ww w.M i litary I ssue.com 



Collectable Jets 

Whitewater, Wl • 888-923-9940 
w w w,CollectableJets ,com 



For information on becoming 
a Hobby Master dealer in North 
or South America, call 
Historic Sales at 612.206.3263 
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Will the real Hitler 
please stand up? 
The photo at far left 
features an apparent 
doppelganger. The 
actual Hitler circa 
1915 (near left, at 
right) is usually seen 
wearing an iron Cross 
Second Class ribbon in 
a buttonhole (inset). 



from Asturias, Spain. With his knowledge 
of the Spanish language and geography 
he was recruited by the OSS and was 
stationed at the U.S. Embassy in Madrid. 
Included in his service scrapbook is one 
page of code marked "Restricted." is this 
normal radio code or some special code 
that would have been used by OSS 
agents? And what role did OSS agents play 
in Spain during World War II? —Thomas 
Gonzalez, Parker, Colo. 

To answer your question, we turned to 
Art Reinhardt, who served as a radio 
operator cryptographer with the OSS 



Gavin W. Gonzalez 
(left) served in 
the OSS in Spain 
during the war, 
and returned 
with this list 
(below) of radio 
abbreviations. 




during the war in Detachment 202 in 
China, and spent eight months behind 
Japanese lines in eastern China. Reinhardt 
explains that the "Q" signals on the list 
are overt abbreviations used to com- 
municate situations and conditions 
to operators on the other end of the 
wireless telegraph circuit. "As part of 
the operating protocol, all radio com- 
munications used such a system, but 
meanings may have varied," he says. "For 
instance some used a C Z' signal system" — 
noted on the chart's right-hand column 
(not shown) — "with virtually the same 
meanings." The message, including the 
abbreviations, would have been securely 
encrypted before transmission. 

"Spain was infested with German 
and other spies," Reinhardt adds. "It 
was neutral, and a transit for travelers 
and infiltrators: Lufthansa had a direct 
flight to Switzerland. It was a hot spot 
for intelligence." 



PLEASE REPEAT WHOLE OF LAST RE?/, ARKS 
THE CORRECT TIME IS - 

CANCELL TELEGRAM, NR - - CANCEL MY LASTTRAiMSMl 53 J ON 

StGNAL STflENCTH (1 TO 5} 

THE FOLLOWING SIGNALS ARE TO BE MEMORIZED BY ALL TRAINEES 
PRIOR TO COMPLETION OF THE COMMUNICATIONS SCHOOL OPERATING COURSE . 

RESTRICTED 



4 After looking at this World War 
I photo of my husband's grand- 
father [at center, top left] for 
years, I've had an odd feeling 
I recognized the soldier with the mous- 
tache. Could that be Hitler? —Pamela 
Accadia, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

The man on the left does bear a resem- 
blance to Hitler, but details lead us 
to believe that it is not he. The facial 
shape, particularly the chin, differs from 
Hitler's. More convincing evidence 
lies in the uniform style: This soldier is 
wearing a 1915 tunic, which lacks the 
elaborate cuffs of earlier models, and is 
not wearing an Iron Cross Second Class 
buttonhole ribbon. Hitler received the 
Iron Cross Second Class in 1914, and 
most photos from the time clearly show 
him wearing the decoration. — Kimberly 
Guise, Curator/ Content Specialist 

Have a World War ll artifact you can't iden- 
tify? Write to Footlocker@weiderhistorygroup. 
com with the following: 

• Your connection to the object and what you 
know about it 

• The object's dimensions, in inches 

• Several high-resolution digital photos taken 
close up and from varying angles. Pictures 
should be in color, and at least 300 dpi. 

Unfortunately we can't respond to every query, 
nor can we appraise value. 
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The great "what ifs" of World War II. 
The Holocaust, what did FDR know and when did he know it? 
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Against the wall 



By Robert M. Citino 



A TRAVELER TO D-DAY 
battle sites will see a 
lot of concrete. After 
the Germans rapidly conquered 
Western Europe in 1940, they 
spent four years fortifying the 
coast with thousands of forbid- 
ding watchtowers, bunkers, gun 
emplacements, and resistance nests. 
Those ramparts were intended 
to repel Allied invaders, allowing 
Germany to concentrate its armies 
in the East against the Soviet foe, in 
hopes of outright victory or some 
kind of compromise or stalemated 
peace. The "Atlantic Wall," the 
Nazis dubbed it. 

The Wall was enormous, ex- 
pensive — and absolutely worth- 
less. When the Allies landed in 
Normandy, nowhere along those 
five beaches did the Atlantic Wall 
seriously hinder them. 

No one should be surprised. 
Military walls have a checkered 
history. The Great Wall of China, 
the granddaddy of them all, worked well 
enough when the emperor was taking care 
of business and keeping his rampart in 
repair and fully defended by well-trained 
armies. When he dithered or failed, the 
barbarians — Huns, Mongols, Manchu — 
crossed the wall and conquered. In the 
1930s, France had the Maginot Line, and 
I am sure readers of World War II know 
how well that worked out. Indeed, the 
Maginot Line may actually have hurt 
France, lulling the French people into a 
false sense of security and keeping the 
army from raising more divisions. 

The Atlantic Wall was more of the same. 
Propaganda photos and footage showed 
an apparently impregnable line. Look at 
those images of big guns more closely, 
however, and you notice something curi- 
ous: They are often of the same big gun. 
The Nazis could have requisitioned every 




Hitler's Atlantic Wall serves as a solid 
reminder that looks can be deceiving. 

artillery piece and cubic meter of concrete 
in Europe and still not had enough to for- 
tify the more than 2,000 miles of Atlantic 
coast. Even in the most threatened sector 
of northern France, defended by Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel's Army Group 
B, the Wall had immense gaps, and much 
of what did stand remained unfinished 
at the time of the Allied landing. Despite 
Rommel's legendary energy and eye for 
terrain, the Wall was a work in progress, 
and would have been no matter when and 
where the Allies decided to land. 

Those well-versed in the D-Day land- 
ings might well ask "But what about 
Omaha?" Far from illustrating the 
Atlantic Wall's power, the near-disaster 
of the American landing at Colleville- 
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sur-Mer actually proves the oppo- 
site. The ordeal the initial assault 
waves endured had less to do with 
German fortifications than with 
the presence at Omaha Beach of a 
full-strength German division, the 
352nd — a unit seasoned on the 
Eastern Front. 

Tourists today marvel at the 
sheer monumentality of the 
German forts, especially Resistance 
Nest 62 (Widerstandsnest, or WN 
62), overlooking Omaha Beach — 
and the forbidding bunker is 
a sight to behold. But like the 
Atlantic Wall as a whole, WN 62 
was far less than it seemed. It did 
hold an assortment of mortars and 
antitank and antiaircraft guns, but 
the small garrison was there mainly 
to direct fire by inland batteries, 
not to oppose a landing. One of 
its two casemates was empty — the 
Germans never had enough artil- 
lery pieces to go around. WN 62's 
main contribution to the defense 
was essentially one man with a machine 
gun, Private Heinrich Severloh, who later 
claimed to have fired 12,000 rounds from 
his MG42 that day. (See "Things Were 
About to Get Ugly" in World War IPs 
special publication, D-Day: This Great 
and Noble Undertaking.) 

Severloh's fight makes the point that in 
the west in the summer of 1944, Germany 
did not need more concrete or bunkers 
or towers. The Germans needed more 
soldiers, more men willing to wield weap- 
ons, more divisions willing to die to hold 
a piece of ground. They needed more 
Severlohs. A mighty construction effort 
had built a wall that the Germans could 
never hold, given the manpower con- 
straints of a two -front war. 

Walls rarely work in war, and certainly 
not under modern conditions. You want 
to defend territory? Build an army, 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
IN THE WORLD WAR 

A two-volume memoir by one of World War Fs 
greatest commanders — General John J. Pershing — 
complete with detailed maps, illustrations, and 
photographs. Discover why his role and perfor- 
mance as Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces won him lasting acclaim. 



COLLECTOR-QUALITY BOOKS 

Bound in a 6" x 9" format and printed on acid-free paper, 
each volume in this handsome edition from The National 
Historical Society, a division of Weider History Group, 
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• Gold foil stamping on spine — true to the original 

• Gold foil stamp and blind embossing on each front cover 

• Smyth-sewn pages for greater durability 

• Linen covers • High quality book paper 



To receive Volume I of My Experiences in the World War, simply complete and mail this coupon, or call 1-800-358-6327. 
Try this risk-free offer on a 14-day trial basis. If interested, please pay the accompanying invoice and expect to receive 
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Going to the Flow 

Story and photos by Stephen Roberts 




An edge of Scapa Flow's 
120 square miles fills the 
view from Hoy f in the 
Scottish Orkney Islands. 



ON FRIDAY NIGHT, October 13, 
1939, German submarine U-47 
surfaced and scraped between 
the islands of Mainland and Lamb Holm 
at Scotland's northern tip to penetrate 
the Royal Navy anchorage at Scapa Flow. 
Most of the British ships had sailed the 
evening before, but the HMS Royal Oak 
lay at anchor. U-47 skipper Giinther 
Prien began his stalk. After several misses, 
his crew sank the 30,000-ton World War 
I dreadnought, killing 833 of the 1,234- 
man crew. Most of the men lost were not 
recovered, and since then the Royal Oak 
has lay inverted, superstructure stubbed 
into the seabed in 100 feet of water, main- 
tained as an official war grave. I stayed at 



Scapa Flow slightly longer than Prien, 
with a very different mission: to explore 
traces of World War II. 

Humans have farmed on and fished 
from the Orkney archipelago for more 
than 8,500 years; stone circles, tombs, 
and other Neolithic monuments abound. 
The rugged, gorgeous harbor, which 
opens onto the North Sea and the North 
Atlantic, got its name from Viking visitors. 
Scapa Flow means "a place with plenty 
of water where ships could be hauled," 
and for centuries many a ship sailed here 
for work. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
Scapa Flow became the Royal Navy's base. 

When Germany emerged as Britain's 
arch foe, the 120-square-mile harbor 



served as the United Kingdom's main 
domestic naval stronghold, protected by 
gun batteries, minefields, and antisub 
booms. Many warships that fought the 
1916 Battle of Jutland sailed from Scapa 
Flow. One, HMS Vanguard, blew up there 
in July 1917, killing all but two of its crew; 
the Admiralty declared the wreck a war 
grave. The armistice that ended the First 
World War ordered Germany's 74-vessel 
High Seas Fleet interned at Scapa Flow. 
In June 1919, at their admiral's orders, 
German crews scuttled 52 ships. Wreck 
salvors raised most of them, but some 
remain, more than 150 feet down. 

As my base I chose the largest of the 
70-some Orkney Islands. Its very name — 
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Time Travel 



Mainland — telegraphs the island chain's 
remoteness. With the Scottish shore 
nearly nine miles away, the "mainland" 
is another isle. During World War II the 
British military deemed the Orkneys an 
overseas posting, a status Mainland per- 
sonifies. Few trees dot its stretches of bog 
and heath, brightened by Scottish prim- 
rose and other wildflowers. One byprod- 
uct of this landscape is golf courses, many 
with winning views of Scapa Flow and 
some quite close to wartime sites. 

My June arrival afforded me more than 
18 hours of light daily — the sun rose at 
4 a.m., a schedule that applies much of 
the summer — and characteristic weather: 
cool, with rain intermittent but inevita- 
ble. I reached my first objective by ferry, 
a 30 -minute trip south to the island Hoy, 
where the small town of Lyness hosts a vis- 
itor center. That facility, by the ferry dock, 
features the Arctic Convoy Memorial. 
Russian and British flags flutter alongside 
hefty stones aligned to represent a ship's 
bow, honoring the men who made "the 
world's worst journey" from temperate 
Scapa Flow to arctic Murmansk. The 
center, whose exhibits include the Royal 
Oak nameplate, occupies a retired fuel 
station that was the pumping heart of the 
Scapa Flow base until it closed in 1957. 

From the center I hiked a two-mile 
trail linking World War II sites both 
operational — air-raid shelters, work- 
shops, a poison gas decontamination sta- 
tion — and recreational — squash courts 
and auditoriums. This is no tidy theme 
park. Where 12,000 personnel once 
toiled, only seabirds squawk. The few vis- 
itors see structures as they were left. The 
most moving stop on my walkabout was 
Lyness Royal Naval Cemetery. Grouped 
by vessel, the fallen from two world wars 
lie in rows, mates in death as in life. One 
plot holds 26 men of the Royal Oak, 
whose fellow casualties remain aboard 
the sunken ship, off-limits except for 
Remembrance Sunday each November, 
when navy divers replace the Royal Oak's 
flag. In contrast, wreck divers have made 
the scuttled German hulks across the 
harbor prime destinations. 





Top: At Kirkwall, on 
Mainland, the harbor 
teems with fishing 
boats. Left: Boom 
Defense Branch crews 
deploy antisub nets 
in 1943. Below: Ness 
Battery's outpost 
controlled searchlight 
direction and radio 
signaling for anti- 
aircraft defenses. 
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Finally, a cell phone 
that's... a phone 

Introducing the all-new Jitterbug5 @ . 
We've made it even better. . . without making it harder to use, 




All my friends have new cell phones. They carry them 
around with them all day, like mini computers, with 
little tiny keyboards and hundreds of programs which 
are supposed to make their life easier. Trouble is... 
my friends can't use them. The keypads are too 
small, the displays are hard to see and the phones are 
so complicated that my friends end up borrowing my 
Jitterbug when they need to make a call. I don't mind. . . 
I just got a new phone too... the new Jitterbug5. 
Now I have all the things I loved about my 
Jitterbug phone along with some great new 
features that make it even better! 

GreatCall® created the Jitterbug with one thing in 
mind - to offer people a cell phone that's easy to see 
and hear, simple to use and affordable. Now, they've 
made the cell phone experience even better with 
the Jitterbug5. It features a lightweight, comfortable 
design with a backlit keypad and big, legible 
numbers. There is even a dial tone so you know the 
phone is ready to use. You can also increase the volume 
with one touch and the speaker's been improved so you 
get great audio quality and can hear every word. The 
battery has been improved too — it's one of the longest- 
lasting on the market — so you won't have to charge it as 
often. The phone comes to you with your account already 
set up and is easy to activate. 

The rate plans are simple too. Why pay for minutes you'll 
never use? There are a variety of affordable plans. Plus, you 
don't have to worry about finding yourself stuck with no 
minutes- that's the problem with prepaid phones. Since there is 
no contract to sign, you are not locked in for years at a time and 
won't be subject to early termination fees. The U.S.-based customer 
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More minute plans available. Ask your Jitterbug expert for details. 

service is knowledgeable and helpful and the phone gets 
service virtually anywhere in the continental U.S. Above 
all, you'll get one-touch access to a friendly, and helpful 
GreatCall operator. They can look up numbers, and even 
dial them for you! They are 
always there to help you 
when you need them. 

Call now and get a FREE 
Car Charger - a $24.99 
value. Try the Jitterbug5 
for yourself for 30 days 
and if you don't love it, 
just return it for a refund 1 
of the product purchase 
price. Call now- helpful 
Jitterbug experts are ready 
to answer your questions. 



Order now and receive a 
FREE Car Charger for your Jitterbug - 
a $24.99 value. Call now! 
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Time Travel 



Orkney islands 




During the decades between the wars 
the Scapa Flow base lost most of its 
defenses. In the late 1930s, only the east- 
ern approaches were guarded by half- sub- 
merged blockships, so the navy ordered a 
junker sunk between Mainland and Lamb 
Holm. That vessel arrived a week after the 
U-47. During the winter of 1939-1940 the 
islands boomed as construction workers 
swarmed. In March the navy deemed the 
harbor 80 percent secure and reinstated 
the fleet. By summer, 900 gunners were 
manning the "Scapa Barrage." 

Traveling Hoy's east coast, I encoun- 
tered vestiges of that ring of fire: 6- and 
12 -pounders at Scad Head, and at Skerry, 
more 12 -pounders. At Skerry I ascended 
a farm path to concrete bunkers and 
an observation tower facing the isle of 
Graemsay. On Lyrawa Hill I walked a 
cliffside battery whose squat structures 
suggest very heavy-duty bus shelters. 
Besides keeping watch for E-boats and 
subs, Scapa Flow's defenders had to scan 
the skies; German-held Norway was 300 
miles northeast, within easy air range. 
The first British civilian to die from 
enemy bombs succumbed on Mainland 
in the rural district of Brig o' Waithe. 

Next day I set out in bitter rain on 
Mainland to see the antiaircraft defenses 
at Ness Battery near Stromness. Locked 
gates vexed me until by chance Andrew 
Hollinrake, author of the official guide to 



the site, appeared. He gave 
me a tour that included 
barracks in immaculate 
condition. The mess hall 
murals — rural scenes of 
cottages, pubs, wind- 
mills, and the like by artist 
A. R. Woods — reminded 
diners what they were 
fighting for. Outside, the 
observation post and fire 
command facility stand 
sentinel. At the fore are 
two emplacements that 
housed six- inch guns able 
to throw a 100-pound 
round more than seven 
miles. Links Battery, named 
for the adjoining Stromness Golf Club, 
opens onto a misty horizon, granting me 
a defender's-eye view. Behind us a golf 
ball occasionally thwacked. I expressed 
surprise at how little vandalism scarred 
the redoubts. "For the most part, the 
locals recognize that these concrete struc- 
tures are now as much a part of their her- 
itage as the stone circles and chambered 
tombs," Andy said. 

My final morning I stood at Holm on 
east Mainland — as usual, in solitude. 
Even before the base closed, the region 
had reverted to its historically small 
population and agricultural traditions. I 
gazed south at Kirk Sound, the narrows 
U-47 threaded that fateful Friday, now 
obstructed by causeways known as the 
Churchill Barriers — ordered by the leader 
whose name they bear to fend off U-boats 
and connect the islands. Italian POWs 
captured in North Africa did the stone 
and cement work in 1942-1944. 

The captured craftsmen built more 
than barriers. Atop a hill on Lamb Holm 
perches the Italian Chapel, repurposed 
from two Nissen huts and scrap and 
boasting an ornate facade and colorful 
interior. Outside is that most British of 
images, St. George slaying the dragon, 
sculpted by a prisoner of the king. 

From the Churchill Barriers it is easy 
to see the blockships U-47 skirted. 
Anywhere else these rusting wrecks, with 



their upended sterns, would be eyesores, 
but here they evoke the will to fight. The 
drive across the causeways brought me to 
South Ronaldsay. At that island's western 
extremity, Hoxa Head, stand Orkney's 
most impressive batteries, reached by 
footpath from nearby tearooms that offer 
parking. This bluff, with its bastions, 
implies violence but is also incongruous, 
towers and casements jutting among the 
wildflowers and wandering cattle of a 
working farm. I wished for binoculars; 
whales, dolphins, and porpoises often 
surface below Hoxa Head. The afternoon 
was calm. With barely a hull in sight 
Scapa Flow was smooth as a millpond, a 
memento mori, figurative and literal. -k 

WHEN YOU GO 

I flew into Kirkwall Airport on southern 
Mainland from Edinburgh, 209 miles south, 
but planes also connect Kirkwall with 
Aberdeen, 128 miles away— and ferries sail 
from Aberdeen and Inverness. At the airport, 
W. R. Tullock (orkneycarrental.co.uk) rents 
vehicles. You're likely to stay on Mainland, 
where Kirkwall, the Orkneys' largest town, 
is well placed for exploring and convenient 
to the terminus for the Houton-Lyness ferry 
(orkneyferries.co.uk). 

WHAT ELSE TO SEE 

Stromness, the second-largest town on 
Mainland, has a fascinating historical trail and 
an excellent museum whose exhibits include 
remains of one of the torpedoes that did in 
the Royal Oak. A memorial to that lost dread- 
nought stands at Scapa Bay, just outside 
Kirkwall. Boat trips to the battleship wreck 
site depart St. Mary's aboard Dawn Star II 
(orkneyboattrips.co.uk). Guided tours of the 
Ness Battery should be booked in advance 
(nessbattery.co.uk). 

WHERE TO STAY 

I stayed at the Royal Oak Guest House 
(royaloakhouse.co.uk), near the airport and 
only a half-mile hike to the heart of town. The 
lounge and dining room offer views of Scapa 
Flow. The Kirkwall Hotel (kirkwallhotel.com), 
a wartime naval headquarters, overlooks 
Kirkwall Harbor. There are cafes at the visitor 
center in Lyness and at Hoxa, a short walk 
from the Hoxa Head Battery. 
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The Ardennes Forest 
demanded constant 
wariness, as seen in the 
eyes of Gls of the 290th 
Regiment 75th infantry, 
at Amonines, Belgium. 





1 Before the Allies 
"won the Battle * 

of the Bulge, 

the German 

spearpoint ripped 

an American 

division apart 

By Robert M. Citino 




WORLD WAR II 



THE FIRST EXPLOSIONS came as a jolt. At 
5:30 on the wintry morning of Saturday, 
December 16, 1944, the American troops 
atop the Schnee Eifel in the Ardennes Forest 
weren't expecting action. Only days before, 
the 106th Infantry Division had arrived on 
the high ground, whose name in German 
means "snowy Eifel ridge," to relieve the 2nd Infantry in a 
sector so uneventful GIs had nicknamed the area the "Ghost 
Front." With fresh snow dusting the tall pines, the Schnee Eifel 
was a beautiful place, low on enemy activity — a good thing, 
because as the 106th entered the line, rookie soldiers commit- 
ted snafus born of inexperience. Poor hygiene and lax march 
discipline had already laid up 70 soldiers with trench foot; now 
they made a racket, accidentally torching a regimental com- 
mand post and a battalion motor pool. 

Command expected the setting to be forgiving. In 1944, the 
vast Ardennes, which reaches into Belgium, Germany, France, 
and Luxembourg, lay roughly at the center of the Allied front. 
Given the difficult terrain and inclement weather, the forest 
seemed perfect for acclimating a green outfit like the 106th 
to life in the field and frontline duty. The nearest German 
unit, the 18th Volksgrenadier Division, seemed to be doing 
as the 106th was: getting situated. A brief artillery barrage, 
random machine-gun bursts, an occasional German combat 
patrol — "social calls," the GIs termed them — were the extent 
of the action, even though the Schnee Eifel was German soil 
jutting into the Siegfried Line's barbed wire, tank traps, and 
interlocking fire zones. Occasionally German vehicles could be 
heard, the distant clatter muffled by snow. When the 106th's 
commander, Major General Alan W. Jones, told his superiors 
at VIII Corps headquarters he was hearing armor, he got a 
rocket back: "Don't be so jumpy, general." The order of the 
day seemed to be, "I won't shoot if you won't shoot." 

The Ardennes was old- growth forest, in places still prime- 
val. Settlement was scant, with small towns dotting a largely 
vacant landscape of trackless woods, rolling hills, and steep 
ravines and ridges. Winding trails and paths outnumbered the 



COMMAND 
EXPECTED THE 
SETTING TO BE 
FORGIVING. 

FOREST SEEMED 
PERFECT FOR 
ACCLIMATING A 
GREEN UNIT TO 
THE FIELD 

few paved roads, and narrow, steeply banked rivers sliced the 
forest into dozens of isolated districts. Although common mil- 
itary wisdom labeled the Ardennes "impenetrable," armies had 
traversed it for years. The Schnee Eifel, a series of disconnected 
ridges, offered an attacker dozens of places in which to find a 
protected route forward. To the 106th's north lay the Losheim 
Gap, five miles of relatively open valley — an ideal route for 
assaults like those that had worked so well for the Germans 
in 1940. Generals had long been wary of the woods. A Roman 
legionnaire described the forest as "a frightful place, full of ter- 
rors," and the French epic The Song of Roland portrays even the 
doughty Charlemagne having nightmares about fighting in the 
Ardennes amid its eerie shadows and precipices. 

That Saturday morning it was Americans' turn to be living a 
nightmare as 8,000 artillery barrels, from nimble 81mm mor- 
tars to 16-inch railway guns, brought the Ghost Front to horri- 
fying life with the first shots of what would be called the Battle 
of the Bulge. History and media memory present that slugging 
match as another display of American heroics, part of an inev- 
itably triumphant Allied parade across Europe. But while the 
Bulge did make plenty of heroes, in the early days of the fight 
the American experience was anything but glorious. 
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DEC 10 

106th infantry 
Division 

deploys along 
Schnee Eifel. 




DEC 17 "Fuhrer weather"— thick 
cloud cover— grounds Allied aircraft. 
American troops hold Bleialf. German 
troops surround 422nd and 423rd 
Regiments east of Schonberg and 
massacre American POWs at 
Malmedy and Wereth. 



DEC 19 422nd and 423rd 
Regiments surrender. 
Lieutenant General 
George S. Patton's 
Third Army, in northeast 
France, turns north to 
enter the Ardennes fray. 
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DEC 16 At 5:30 a m German units 

totaling 250,000 troops along the 
Siegfried Line attack, including ele- 
ments that hit the 423rd and 422nd 
Infantry Regiments of the 106th 
Division and 14th Cavalry Group. 



DEC 18 AtTrois- 
Ponts and the 
Lienne, U.S. Army 
engineers blow 
bridges, slowing the 
German advance. 






other elements of the First Army 
(above) were just settling in at the 
front when all hell broke loose. 
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The men of the 106th barely knew what hit them. They did 
what soldiers caught by surprise have always done. Some tum- 
bled from their racks in a tragicomic vaudeville, some desper- 
ately tried to crank ice-cold jeep engines, some fired wildly in 
every direction. Much of the 16,000-man division tried to run. 

Writing in 1949, division historian Colonel R. Ernest DuPuy 
distilled that bitter Saturday to its painful essence. "Panic, sheer 
unreasoning panic, flamed that road all day and into the night," 
DuPuy wrote. "Everyone, it seemed who had any excuse and 
many who had none, were going west that day." 



THE ROUT HAD ROOTS in events of the autumn. By 
August 1944 Allied forces had smashed the German 
armies in Normandy and pursued them to the Rhine. 
But then the German defenses stiffened, the British failed to 
cross the Rhine at Arnhem, and at Aachen and in Lorraine and 
the Hiirtgen Forest the Americans stalled as well. The Allies' 
eastward thrust stopped at the Siegfried Line. 

The Allied force at the German border in December was 
utterly fought out — or, like the 106th, utterly green. 
The Germans, whose doctrine emphasized counterpunch- 




DEC21 German forces 
surround American 
paratroopers holding 
Bastogne. Field Marshal 
Bernard L. Montgomery 
orders St. Vith evacuated. 



DEC 2 1 THURSDAY DEC 22 FRIDAY DEC 23 



DEC 22 When German 
counterparts demand he 
surrender Bastogne, 
Brigadier General 
Anthony McAuliffe of 
the 101st Airborne Division 
replies, "Nuts!" 




dec 23 Clearing skies let Allied 

pilots fly. Supplies begin reaching 
isolated units and bombing, rocket, 
and strafing attacks strike enemy 
forces. German troops approach 
Dinant, their deepest penetration. 



DEC 24 s 



DEC 26 U.S. 4th Armored 
Division breaks through 
at Bastogne. German 
planners conclude no 
further advance at the 
Meuse River is possible. 



DEC 26 - 





DEC 24 German troops 
take Celles and approach 
the Dinant Bridge over 
the Meuse, but Allied 
forces there hold firm. 



ing exhausted adversaries, picked December to unleash a grand 
offensive in the Ardennes. 

Hitler wanted to replay his greatest victory, the 1940 destruc- 
tion of the French army. Tank divisions would penetrate dense 
forest, the last place foes would expect such an attack. Panzers 
would smash the weak American line and cross the woodlands 
and the Meuse River to seize the port city of Antwerp. Behind 
the tanks would swarm a battle-hardened field force of 250,000. 

By mauling the Americans and cutting the Allies off from their 
main port, Hitler believed, he could unravel the Western alli- 
ance. He was going for broke, stripping other fronts of divisions 
and materiel to assure that the attack let slip three complete 
armies — in the north the 6th Panzer Army under SS General 
Josef Dietrich, at the center the 5th Panzer Army of General 
Hasso von Manteuffel, and to the south the Seventh Army under 
General Erich Brandenberger. Counting the units in reserve, 27 
divisions — 10 of them panzers — were ready to roll. 

That the Germans could complete such massive prepara- 
tions in near-total secrecy ranks among American military 
history's worst failures of intelligence and imagination. (For 
another perspective, see "Lost in Translation," page 24.) No 
one on the Allied side could conceive that after three months 
of corrosive defeats the Germans had the wherewithal for a 
large-scale offensive. Allied rule of the skies should have been 
a trump card, but weather grounded the air forces, neutralizing 
the advantage of aerial reconnaissance. The Allies were oblivi- 
ous — and no one was more oblivious than the 106th Division, 
parked directly in Manteuffel's path. 



The 106th was the last of the 66 U.S. infantry divisions acti- 
vated in World War II and, like other latecomers, very much 
an assembly-line product, raw draftees led by a few experienced 
officers and NCOs. The division had been training since 1943, 
but as casualties mounted in Europe it lost men to the replace- 
ment pool. In 1944 alone, the 106th gave up about 60 percent 
of its enlisted personnel — more than 7,000 soldiers. Replacing 
them was a diverse parade: 1,100 air cadets, 2,500 from dis- 
banded units and the supply and quartermaster services, and 
men released from the now- defunct Army Specialized Training 
Program. Men were still arriving only weeks before the division 
departed in October 1944 for Europe, hardly a recipe for cohe- 
sion. Even the unit's fierce name — the "Golden Lions" — was 
artificial, a reference not to a historic victory or battle honor, 
but to the assigned divisional patch. 

Atop the Schnee Eifel, the 106th found that its front mean- 
dered — 18 miles as the crow flew, 21 on the ground — twice 
the length recommended for a force its size. That roundabout 
line reflected where American units had stopped when their 
autumn drive ran out of gas. The division's position was weak 
in road coverage, fields of fire, and radio signal strength. A 
river, the Our, lay behind, rarely a good thing in an attack. 

Still, the deployment seemed strong. General Jones had three 
regiments. At the north end was the 422nd under Colonel 
George L. Descheneaux, facing due east. To its right, the 423rd, 
under Colonel Charles C. Cavender, faced east and southeast. 
Next came a gap held by the divisional reconnaissance troop, 
and then, also facing southeast, the 424th Regiment, under 
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Colonel Alexander D. Reid. The entire American line consti- 
tuted a tiny salient, or bulge, jutting into the German lines, 
with the Our at its base. The stage was set for an uneven duel: 
Manteuffel's seasoned army versus the untried Golden Lions. 

THE GERMANS' DECEMBER 16 BARRAGE envel- 
oped the 106th's divisional headquarters in St. Vith 
in a hurricane of fire. Mortars pounded the rest of the 
American line. Once the shelling ended, German infantrymen 
made a typically spirited attack. In the lead were Manteuffel's 
18th Volksgrenadiers, split into two columns. Neither charged 
the Schnee Eifel. Instead, one column thrust through the 
Losheim Gap around the 422nd Regiment's northern flank; the 
other drove on Bleialf, a village on the 423rd's southern flank. 
The first day's fight for Bleialf, a bitter seesaw, ended with the 
Americans still in possession. Further south, an entire German 
division, the 62nd Volksgrenadier, was driving deep into the 
rear, bypassing the main American position on the ridge. 

At dusk, neither Descheneaux nor Cavender seemed alarmed. 
They had faced attack, but had held their positions, taking only 
light casualties. But trouble festered. The regiments' radio 
communications were spotty, and those with the outside world 
were all but nonexistent. The Germans were clearly working 
around their flanks, and in the south had driven off the divi- 
sional recon group and entered the void between Cavender 
and Reid. Up north, the German drive through the Losheim 
Gap had easily overrun the 14th Cavalry Group under Colonel 



Mark A. Devine. Descheneaux seemed not 
to know this, and no wonder: he could not 
reach Devine on the radio. 

Fifteen miles back in St. Vith, General 
Jones was mortified. Situation maps at divi- 
sion headquarters showed his two forward 
regiments all but isolated. "It's bad," he 
muttered. Bad went to worse when Jones 
spoke with his superior, Major General Troy 
H. Middleton of VIII Corps. Their awful 
radio connection dropped entire sentences 
and forced them to shout. Misunderstanding 
reigned. "I'm worried about some of 
my people," Jones told Middleton. They 
were, he said, "not well, and very lonely." 
Middleton promised reinforcements — the 
7th Armored Division — but the tanks were at 
Maastricht in the Netherlands, 90 miles and 
many hours away. 

Jones asked whether he should order his 
men to retreat before the enemy encircled 
them. "Don't you think I should call them 
out?" he said. Middleton later claimed not to 
have heard the other man's question. "You 
know how things are up there better than I 
do," Middleton asked Jones in return. "Don't you think your 
troops should be withdrawn?" Jones later claimed he had 
not heard that question, and came away thinking Middleton 
wanted the regiments to remain in place. 

On Sunday, December 17, Descheneaux and Cavender 
stayed put as German forces drove north and south around 
them. By morning enemy columns had linked up at the 
American regiments' rear, seized Schonberg, and encircled the 
422nd and 423rd, along with units attached to them: the 589th 
and 590th Field Artillery Battalions, Companies A and B of the 
81st Engineer Battalion, and Company C of the 820th Tank 
Destroyer Battalion. The Germans now surrounded some 9,000 
men in what the Wehrmacht called a Kessel — "cauldron" — 
measuring some six by four-and-a-half miles. German doc- 
trine relentlessly stressed encirclement, and troops seasoned 
on the Eastern Front now prepared to fight Kesselschlacht — the 
destruction of an encircled enemy. 



U.S. infantry movement 
west wall 



T 



HE AMERICANS HAD the high ground. However, the 
Germans controlled the roads, and in mountain warfare 
the routes between ridges, not the heights themselves, 
are what matter. Each embattled regiment began to form a 
defensive perimeter, but did not strike at the enemy. Jones, 
thinking the 7th Armored would arrive Sunday morning, had 
promised tankers. However, their lead element, the 31st Tank 
Battalion, did not reach St. Vith until dark that day. The unit 
was supposed to drive on Schonberg to break the encircle- 
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ment, but the Germans were at the gates of St. Vith. For days 
the American armor deployed there, holding a position later 
famous as the "fortified goose-egg " that heroically warded off 
repeated attacks by superior enemy numbers. 

Throughout, the 106th Division languished. By Monday 
morning, December 18, Cavender and Descheneaux knew that 
they would be getting no help. The colonels now did what they 
should have done on Sunday: attack west, toward Schonberg. 
The rugged, roadless terrain complicated the assault, as did the 
need to reverse fronts. The attack would be downhill, a theoret- 
ical advantage, but the Schnee Eifel's steep western slopes were 
treacherous — and all movement would be overland. 

The assault misfired from the start. Six battalions abreast, 
the Americans gingerly descended the ridge. Unable to 
maneuver easily — another characteristic of encirclement — the 
troops bunched up, making easy targets. "Oh, my poor men," 
Descheneaux told his staff. "They'll be cut to pieces." To his 
credit, Descheneaux himself led the regiment. His operations 
officer protested. "You're crazy, colonel," he said. "You're 
going to get yourself killed." Descheneaux went ahead — but 
within the hour, his regiment had gotten lost. The 422nd wan- 
dered the ridge, casting off coats, gas masks, anything to lighten 
the load. "We abandoned everything except our weapons and 
ammunition," a company commander recalled. Cavender's 
regiment did no better. Under murderous artillery fire, the 
423rd repeatedly went to ground. Even to an experienced offi- 
cer like Lieutenant Colonel Thomas P. Kelly, commander of 
the 589th Field Artillery Battalion, "it sounded like every tree 
in the forest had been simultaneously blasted from its roots." 

With the attack stalled, relief out of reach, and supplies low, 
the regiments deflated. Men hadn't eaten all day, and water was 
scarce — harsh, but hardly the stuff of desperation. But the men 
of the 106th felt desperate, and had no other yardstick. 

Certainly their commanders despaired. Descheneaux 
had never seen combat; Cavender had — in World War I. 
Circumstance had plunged them into catastrophe: encircled and 
abandoned, architects of a failed assault that did not even make 
contact. Hemmed in, they could not avoid contemplating their 
dead and wounded. When Jones exhorted them on Monday to 
drive on Schonberg because their mission was "of the gravest 
importance to the nation," they seethed. But the general had 
little else to offer. As shaken as his men, Jones became strangely 
passive. That day, December 18, he left St. Vith for the rear. 

Tuesday, December 19, saw the ordeal turn uglier with another 
attempt to break out. Sapped by sodden morale, the previous 
day's losses, and stragglers, that day's effort was even less effec- 
tive than Monday's. As Cavender and his men were synchroniz- 
ing watches, the air seemed to explode. "Look out!" someone 
shouted too late. German artillery had zeroed in on Cavender's 
command post. The men spent another morning hunkering 
beneath killing barrages. A tank column materialized. "It's one 
of ours!" a soldier cried just before a round from the column 
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dashed that dream. The tanks were German, and now the 106th 
came under enemy tank fire. Constrained on jumbled terrain, 
nervous GIs shot at one another. Casualties multiplied. The 
latest abortive attack sliced the regiments into isolated groups. 

Descheneaux seems to have been the first to recognize that 
the end was near. His regiment crowded a box two miles 
square, with carnage rampant. The plight of the wounded was 
particularly difficult. "There was nothing we could do except 
let them lie in their gore and shiver with the most goddam piti- 
ful look in their eyes," Colonel Kelly remembered. Suddenly, 
Descheneaux made a decision. "I don't believe in fighting for 
glory, if it doesn't accomplish anything," he declared. "It looks 
like we'll have to pack it in." A few officers and men objected. 
"Desch, you can't surrender," one pleaded. "I'm going to 
save the lives of as many as I can," the colonel replied. "And I 
don't give a damn if I am court-martialed." As Descheneaux 
addressed his staff, stretcher-bearers passed, carrying a com- 
pany commander. A German shell had blown off one of the 
man's legs. Cavender, too, hit bottom. His regiment was nearly 
out of ammunition. At 4 p.m. Tuesday he assembled his offi- 
cers. "Now, what's your attitude on surrender?" he asked. 

SURRENDER HAS A PRECISE protocol. Cavender and 
Descheneaux each asked for volunteers willing to carry 
a white flag to the German lines. The 422nd's man, 
Major William J. Cody Garlow, had impeccably American 
bloodlines; William "Buffalo Bill" Cody was his grandfather. 
Holding two handkerchiefs, Garlow, who spoke no German, 
arrived at the enemy front east of Schonberg. After much 
gesturing, a German lieutenant and a small patrol agreed to 
accompany Garlow to the 422nd command post. "If this is 
a trick, Major, you're dead," the German declared, jabbing 
Garlow with a machine pistol. On the ridge, Descheneaux 
saluted his foe and said firmly, "The troops are ready to sur- 
render." Cavender's regiment followed suit, and at sunset the 
men began to file down the steep slope and into captivity. 
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Men of the defeated 
106th Infantry Division 
march eastward past a 
German Tiger M tank 
bound for the front. 




The 106th Division had been in the line nine days; four 
days of combat had shredded it. The mass surrender — some 
7,000 men — marked the worst blow to the U.S. Army in the 
European campaign. Save for the fall of Bataan, it was the larg- 
est surrender by American troops since the Civil War, and an 
undeniable disaster. Manpower was the most grievous loss, but 
a unit comprises more than soldiers. Like all World War II 
divisions, the 106th had tanks, artillery, and a fleet of motor- 
ized transport. In the entire war the United States formed only 
89 divisions, compared to the Germans' hundreds and over a 
thousand for the Soviets. The U.S. Army never seemed to have 
enough divisions, and now it had one division less. 

Certainly, the 422nd and 423rd regiments of the Golden 
Lions fought clumsily, inadequate on defense and hopeless in 
attack. Their inexperienced officers, buffaloed by events into 
thinking that the best response to disaster was standing pat, let 
those men down. Colonels Descheneaux and Cavender acted 
resolutely only once — when they decided to surrender. General 
Jones ended his troubled divisional command with what was 
listed officially as a "heart attack" on December 23, five days 
after he left the front. Jones's cardiac event did not come out of 
nowhere, and perhaps his ill health contributed to the 106th's 



travails. But did he really have a heart attack? Historian Charles 
Whiting, an authority on the Bulge, has speculated that the offi- 
cial story may have been a "polite fiction" designed to mask a 
general's — and by extension, the army's — abject battlefield fail- 
ure. Whiting closed his analysis on a sympathetic note. 

"Perhaps it is not politic to inquire any further," the historian 
wrote. Whether as a result of stress, nervous collapse, or simply 
the realization that he had failed as a commander, Jones was 
"a casualty of the battle just as surely as if he had been struck 
by a bullet," Whiting suggested. And perhaps he was. Among 
the new POWs was a staff officer in the 423rd Regiment, First 
Lieutenant Alan W. Jones Jr., the general's son. 

"Aus Auftrag und Lage entsteht der Entschluss" reads an old 
German military proverb. "Out of the mission and the situa- 
tion arises the decision." 

In the Ardennes, situation upon situation tested men, find- 
ing some valiant and others wanting. In due course, American 
soldiers reached inside themselves for the strength to throw 
back the Germans and claim an epic victory. But World War 
II was reality, not literature, and even big wins had moments 
of doubt and pain. The Battle of the Bulge ended well, but no 
account of that struggle should forget the 106th Division, ir 
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INTO 
THIN 
AIR 

Time and the elements 
are erasing artwork left 
behind by young men in 
a dangerous pursuit 



BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHER SI BARBER 
stood in a leaky storage building 
last May, watching as the owner, a 
used car parts dealer, removed cardboard 
box after cardboard box stacked against 
a wall. As he cleared the space, a mural 
emerged: a mighty eagle bearing a 392nd 
Bomb Group pennant, surrounded by radi- 
ating formations of B-24 bombers (at left). 
"It was almost like going into an Egyptian 
tomb," Barber said: "Watching a wall come 
down and seeing wonderful things." 

An unknown member of the heavy 
bomber group had painted the mural some 
70 years ago while stationed at what was 
then an airfield, Wendling, in Norfolk. By 
1943 there were nearly 100 airbases in the 
east of England, where Americans of the 
Eighth Air Force, and some of the Ninth, 
were based. After the war, the British 
government sold the land back to its orig- 
inal owners, along with its upcroppings of 
temporary buildings— and the creations 
of the men who had lived there. Both the 
buildings and murals are aging badly. To 
document the artwork before it vanishes, 
a volunteer group. Eighth in the East, 
steered Barber to other sites; his photo- 
graphs appear on the following pages. The 
encounters with the airmen's work were 
affecting, Barber said, "like being in the 
company of ghosts." —Karen Jensen 
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LOOKING FORWARD to looking 
back, a mural at Shipdham airfield in 
Norfolk envisions life in the postwar 
years. "Hey Paw/' a lad asks his pop 
at an ice cream parlor, "tell me again 
how you and the boys were sweatin' 
it out in the E.T.O. [European Theater 
of Operations] back in 42." in different 
hand, someone added "43 + 44, 45!" 
Dick Wingert, a cartoonist with Stars 
and Stripes, supplied the sketch that 
an unknown artist rendered in paint. 
The Shipdham mural's owners value it 
so much they built a house around it; 
many other works, like the painting in 
progress (opposite), have disappeared. 
At left, a sign at Bungay airfield, in 
Suffolk, shows a more utilitarian use 
for cartooning. 



OPPOSITE, 2ND DIVISION MEMORIAL LIBRARY ARCHIVE 
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AN UNDERSEA ENCOUNTER between a mermaid 
and a British sailor (top) is likely the work of a member of 
the Royal Navy's Fleet Air Arm # stationed at Bungay after 
the U.S. 446th Bomb Group departed near the end of the 
war. The insignia of the 446th's 706th Squadron (above) 
occupies a wall in the same building— today a shed housing 
machinery on a family farm. 
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STILL BEAUTIFUL, pinup paintings (left top and bottom) 
inspired by calendar art grace walls at Shipdham; these 
images, newly under roof and protected, are among the 
lucky ones. Owners Barry and Lesley Adams encourage visits 
by Americans, among them— they hope— the artist. 
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OPPOSITE, 95TH BOMB GROUP HERITAGE ASSOCIATION 




ROMANTIC IMAGES of bygone England were— and are— 
a focal point of the Red Feather Club in Horham. Staff Sergeant 
Nathan Bindler of the 95th Bomb Group, stationed at Horham 
airbase, painted the scenes in 1944 # adding the group's red- 
feather-and-cross insignia to the knight's shield. A former mess 
hall, the building is today a 95th Bomb Group museum. 







A WARTIME VIEW 

of the Red Feather Club 
(left) offers a continuum 
between past and present 
as NCOs and friends 
unwind before Bindler's 
artwork. Today's facility 
"owes its existence to 
the murals/' explains the 
museum's Mike Ager # "as 
the original efforts were 
made to save the building 
housing them." 



Who Was 



the War's 



Most 



Overrated 



Leader? _ 



By 



World War II made giant reputations— from 
Winston Churchill's to Dwight D. Eisenhower's, 
from Joseph Stalin's to Charles de Gaulle's. Tempered in the 
furnace of battle, these men, and many others, emerged as titans 
not merely famous today, but sure to be known to millions for 
years to come. But are those reputations justified? 
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Do the familiar faces of the Second World War 
deserve the accolades awarded them? After all, 
many leaders shamelessly manipulated the media 
to help gain and maintain their celebrity. As 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill admit- 
ted, "History will be kind to me, for I intend to write it." 

So to what extent has history treated these revered figures 
too generously? To answer to that question I asked 16 distin- 
guished historians of World War II to nominate the conflict's 
most overrated leader. I had expected that nationalist pride 
might influence selection — that a British historian wouldn't 
name a fellow Briton; that a Russian would avoid embarrassing 



"There was a dark side to Patton. He was energetic, 



aggressive. But there was something about Patton's 



generalship that was a bit crude for the 20th century. 



a countryman, and so on. I couldn't have been more wrong. 
Nor were commonly revered figures sacrosanct. Indeed, no 
one seemed off limits. 

Max Hastings found the question difficult — not because the 
celebrated British historian couldn't think of a leader who did 
not deserve his reputation, but because he sees too many can- 
didates to choose from. "A basic fact about leaders in Western 
democracies is that Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill constantly found themselves imprisoned by propa- 
ganda," Hastings explained. "When you appointed a general 
or an air marshal or an admiral, the newspapers and the radio 
for months thereafter built him up into a great popular hero. 
Once he'd been built into a great popular hero he became fan- 
tastically difficult to sack. 

"There is an almost endless roll call of inadequate command- 
ers allowed to become so famous that they couldn't be fired," 
Hastings said. "There's no doubt, for example, that Charles 
Portal, chief of the British Air Staff, would have loved to sack 
RAF Bomber Command head Arthur 'Bomber' Harris in the 
winter of 1944-1945, but couldn't because propaganda had 
told everybody this was Bomber Harris, the master of Britain's 
bomber offensive — a great popular figure." 

Hastings is surely right to name Bomber Harris. As the 
historian himself demonstrates in his brilliant Bomber 
Command (1979), Harris became almost obsessed with pur- 
suing the destruction of German cities, when a more strategic 
approach to target selection might well have more greatly ben- 
efitted the Allied cause. 

Geoffrey Wawro, director of the Military History Center at 
the University of North Texas, chose one of the conflict's most 
famous Americans — General George S. Patton. "Because there 



have been so many books about him, and because of the movie 
starring George C. Scott, Patton has become an iconic figure 
very much attached to everything Americans think about the 
Second World War," Wawro said. "But there was a dark side 
to Patton: He was pitiless about American casualties. After the 
liberation of Paris, when they were moving on Germany, he 
attacked Metz in a frontal assault against German troops and 
tanks entrenched behind a river barrier, and took awful casu- 
alties. This was something Patton was willing to do in order to 
keep the momentum moving forward, but also to assure his own 
fame. He was energetic, aggressive — a great American hero. He 
didn't lack bravery and wasn't trying to pass the burden to his 

troops. But there was some- 
thing about Patton's gener- 
alship that was a little bit 
crude for the 20th century." 

Conrad Crane, chief 
of Historical Services for 
the Army Heritage and 
Educational Center, named 
American icon Omar 
Bradley, the hugely popular "GI's General." Explains Crane: 
"Bradley did a lot of great things. But his image as the sol- 
dier's general was a creation of war correspondent Ernie Pyle. 
Bradley was too cautious at very critical times in 1944, and I 
don't think he reacted well at the Battle of the Bulge. He was a 
good general, a very good manager, and a good man to com- 
mand the massive formation that he did, but a lot of his key 
decisions were less than they could have been." 

David Cesarani, a British historian and author of five books 
on the war, nominates Britain's most famous military com- 
mander: Field Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery, who led a 
variety of Commonwealth troops in the Eighth Army and later 
the 21st Army Group. "Let's remember, Montgomery was 
running coalition warfare," said Cesarani. "He was first of all 
running an Imperial Army in North Africa with lots of allies, 
not all of whom he got on very well with: New Zealanders, 
Australians — he was constantly having arguments with 
them, treating them rather badly. And there was his inabil- 
ity to hold together the coalition forces in Normandy. I think 
Montgomery is grossly overrated as a military leader and his 
political ineptitude is absolutely breathtaking. How he ever 
became the chief of the Imperial General Staff after the Second 
World War beggars the imagination." 



Patton, Bradley, and Montgomery were, of course, 
instrumental in winning the war, so their ranking 
as "overrated" by distinguished countrymen is sur- 
prising. What about the losing Italian or German 
commanders — or even defeated Axis leaders like 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini? But I realized that in my 
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original query I had emphasized inflated reputation, not who, 
in absolute terms, was the worst leader. 

That distinction may explain the choice of British historian 
Andrew Roberts. He nominated the American general who 
commanded the U.S. Fifth Army in Italy: Mark W. Clark. 
"I don't see why Americans are very fond of Mark Clark," 
Roberts said. "Yes, he captured Rome, but so ham-fistedly that 
he allowed yet another German army to escape. Clark should 
have been able to catch three German armies in Italy, but each 
of them managed to extricate themselves. Clark is, partly just 
through absurd Anglophobia, a useless commander to have on 
your team. He is vainglorious, boastful, and pushy and aggres- 



"Churchill was always fantastic in a crisis. But he made 



a lot of very stupid military decisions. By 1942, 1943, 



the prime minister was not a good wartime leader." 



sive, as were great commanders like Patton, Montgomery, and 
others. But Clark doesn't seem to have any personal redeeming 
features, as those other commanders have." 

Renowned British military historian Antony Beevor named 
the great hero of the Pacific War, General Douglas MacArthur. 
Recognizing MacArthur as "a brilliant propagandist and 
self-publicist," Beevor maintained that MacArthur's "attempts 
to influence strategy in the Pacific were probably totally 
wrong." Beevor criticized MacArthur's "island hopping" strat- 
egy of progressing systematically from island to island, and 
argued that the strategy the U.S. Navy chose of bypassing some 
islands and moving forward only toward those that could be 
used as forward air bases for the bombing of Japan was much 
more sensible. MacArthur's plan, Beevor said, would simply 
have "ground down the American forces." 

Another influential British historian, Richard Overy — a pro- 
fessor at the University of Exeter and author of many books 
on the war — nominated the highest-ranking American in 
Europe — the Supreme Commander himself, General Dwight 



D. Eisenhower. "Now, he's somebody who has had, on the 
whole, a pretty good press," said Overy, "because people like 
him as he doesn't do anything particularly horrid. The problem 
with Eisenhower is that his skills are managerial and diplomatic. 
He plays almost no part really in constructing, organizing, 
and carrying through the operations. Yet Eisenhower is the 
name that always comes up: Eisenhower does this, Eisenhower 
orders that, Eisenhower conquers France, and so on. I have 
no particular beef against Eisenhower, it's just I think that 
his reputation has been greatly inflated. He is a very effective 
manager, but in the end the manager works only because he 
has all these sub -managers who are able to do the things that 

are needed to be able to 
defeat the Germans." 

I suppose Professor 
Overy's view is under- 
standable: Eisenhower was 
very much a management 
figure. But my own experi- 
ence with big international 
corporations leads me to 
believe that the ability to meld disparate groups and national- 
ities to further a common aim is a rare skill. It's hard to imag- 
ine another World War II general who could have achieved as 
much as Eisenhower did. Had Patton or MacArthur or Clark 
run the Allied operation, for instance, their monstrous egos 
would most likely have caused a total breakdown in the British- 
American relationship. 



On the other hand, it is easy to understand Polish 
historian Anita Prazmowska's pick. That's 
because the man she named was instrumental in 
giving away the entire eastern half of her coun- 
try to Stalin at the Tehran Conference in 1943. 
"I think it was Roosevelt," she said. "Roosevelt is playing an 
American game, so it's very heavy on propaganda, but if we're 
talking about a gap between pronouncements and delivery I 
think that maybe this is the biggest one." 
Prazmowska might as well have chosen Churchill: He, too, 
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connived with FDR to pacify Stalin by arranging one of the 
greatest demographic changes in European history — all behind 
the Poles' backs. But only one of my survey subjects ranked 
Churchill as most overrated leader — British social historian 
Juliet Gardiner. And her view of the wartime Prime Minister 
is complicated: "Churchill was both the best leader and the 
most overrated," she said. "I think he was a fantastic short- 
term crisis/wartime leader. Churchill was always fantastic in 
a crisis; on a single issue — brilliant. But he made a lot of very 
stupid military decisions, or tried to make them, to interfere — 
though you've got to read the diaries of Lord Alanbrooke, chief 
of the British Imperial General Staff, to see that. By 1942, 1943, 
Churchill was not a good wartime leader." 



The third of the "Big Three" Allied leaders — Joseph 
Stalin — received a vote, from Soviet expert Robert 
Service. "Stalin was a divided personality, he was 
an exceptional politician, and he was a dominant 
leader," Service, a professor at University of Oxford, 
said. "He brought the political and the military sides of the war 
together, but he fought a disastrous war in other respects. He 
produced the worst farming system the world has ever known: 
Soviet collective agriculture. He made it possible that many 
Soviet people in the unoccupied areas might starve to death. 
He deported peoples who were not collectively responsible for 
collaborating with the Germans. It was said that if there hadn't 
been so many Ukrainians 
he would have deported all 
of them as well. He purged 
so many Red Army officers 
who had done no wrong. A 
lot of the damage done to 
the Soviet war effort was 
done before 1941 by Stalin, 
and a lot of the triumph of 

the Soviet war effort has to do with some of the slackening of 
this brutality between 1941 and 1945." 

Restricting his consideration to his countrymen, Russian 
historian Kirill Anderson named Stalin's most famous military 
commander. "On the Soviet side, I think the most overrated 
individual was Marshal Georgi Zhukov," he said. "The best 
military leader is not the one that wins most of the battles, but 
the one that saves most of his soldiers. And for Zhukov, the 
number of losses among his soldiers wasn't very important." 

Anderson's arguments against Zhukov did not convince 
me. I remember, years ago, talking to Soviet soldiers who felt 
that Zhukov's inspiring leadership kept Moscow from falling 
to the Germans in late autumn 1941. Yes, Zhukov was ruth- 
less, but after a hard-fought victory, it's difficult to criticize 
a general for ruthlessness when that very ruthlessness may 
have been the factor that won the battle. 
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Similarly, I'm not sure I agree with 
William Hitchcock. Hitchcock, professor 
of history at the University of Virginia, 
nominated the leader of the Free French, 
General Charles de Gaulle. "I am among 
other things a French historian, so it pains 
me to have to name Charles de Gaulle," 
he said. "That's not to say that he's unim- 
portant or insignificant, but de Gaulle, 
like so many Second World War figures, 
would rest on his laurels and build up a 
reputation about himself after the war that had much to do 
with his alleged achievements during the war. He's an extraor- 
dinary figure and a fascinating man who had a lot of courage 
and a lot of guts, but he overrated himself and his contribution 
to winning the Second World War and to leading France in its 
time of need — sometimes at the expense of the local Resistance 
inside France itself. Much of de Gaulle's political appeal from 
1945 on in France had to do with him as being the man of June 
18, 1940, who saved France in its hour of need: off he went 
to London, rallied France behind him, stood steadfast, created 
space for France at the table of the great powers, and so on. 
Much of this is myth." 

Roosevelt, of course, famously loathed de Gaulle. But, as 
Hitchcock says, "de Gaulle made it so easy for anyone to loathe 
him. He was so difficult, so obstreperous, so unwilling to be 
flexible, so unwilling to take a second-tier position, when he 



"De Gaulle overrated his contribution to winning the 



war and leading France in time of need— sometimes 



at the expense of the local Resistance in France itself." 



was lucky even to be in the room and be taken seriously by 
Churchill, who went out of his way for the first couple of years 
of the war to try to bring de Gaulle into the tent. Churchill 
made a great crack about how the heaviest cross he had to bear 
during the war was the cross of Lorraine — the symbol of the 
Free French — and you could see why: It was very, very difficult 
to have to deal with a man of such ego, such national pride, and 
yet so little real meaningful power." 

There's a great deal of truth in what Hitchcock says. In many 
ways de Gaulle was impossible and thought ridiculously highly 
of himself. But to me that was de Gaulle's greatest strength. 
The only weapons he had at his disposal in the dark days after 
the French capitulation were his own dignity and self-respect. 
Through sheer force of personality, he managed to transfer 
those characteristics onto a people whose wartime conduct had 
left them much to be ashamed of. 
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Distinguished Japanese-born Harvard historian Akira Iriye 
looked to the Imperial Palace in Tokyo for a culprit. "One of 
the most overrated leaders of World War II would have to be 
the Japanese emperor," he told me. Iriye believes that Hirohito 
was "overrated by his own people, who died and lived in the 
belief that the nation of which he was the 124th 'god' in an 
'unbroken' line of succession could not possibly lose the war, 
but also overrated by postwar apologists as a man of peace. If 
he had been, he would not have agreed to all the disastrous 
decisions made in his name during 1931-1941, and during the 
war he would have taken every opportunity to bring the aggres- 
sive war to its speedy conclusion." 



"Hirohito was overrated by his own people, who 



died and lived in the belief that the nation of which 



he was the 124th 'god' could not lose the war." 



There can be little dispute about the leader that 
British historian Simon Sebag Montefiore nom- 
inated: the war's greatest tyrant. "Hitler's hugely 
overrated," said Sebag Montefiore. "He got incred- 
ibly lucky [at the start of the war]. Poland was a 
tiny country that depended on cavalry. He also got incredibly 
lucky with France. And after that he thought he was absolutely 
unbeatable, which was a disastrous mistake. He made more 
and more mistakes and became less and less educable. Stalin, 
on the other hand, became more and more educable as the war 
went on — which is unexpected from the 'man of steel' — but by 
the end, after 1942-1943, he actually became quite a competent 
commander in chief." 

Adam Tooze, a professor at Yale and a German expert, nom- 
inates one of the Flihrer's intimates: architect Albert Speer, the 
Reich's Minister of Armaments and War Production. "His con- 
tribution to the war effort has been grossly exaggerated," said 
Tooze. "That Speer could become everybody's favorite Nazi by 
the early 1970s I think is both inexplicable and quite distasteful. 
He had full knowledge of the Holocaust and the extraordinary 
violence being dealt out to slave laborers, and deserved capi- 
tal punishment at Nuremberg along with the other major war 
criminals. What's remarkable is that he managed, by virtue of 
the exaggeration of his war record, to present himself as a more 
civilized person. So two legends, as it were, feed each other." 

The final nomination comes from Robert M. Citino, vis- 
iting professor at the U.S. Army War College in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania (and author of "First Blood at the Ghost Front," 
|page 38| ). Citino, a specialist on German military history, 
names one of the Nazi regime's most talented commanders: 
General Heinz Guderian — "one of the fathers of what came 



to be known as blitzkrieg or armored warfare, and a man with 
a wonderful operational career in the early battles — France in 
1940 and the first campaigning season in the Soviet Union," 
Citino said. "Hitler sacked him in December of 1941, so he 
wasn't around for Stalingrad. He was brought back in 1943 
as Inspector General of Armored Troops and helped put the 
German war effort — at least in terms of armored forces in the 
East — back on a more sensible footing. 

"But after the war Guderian wrote a book called Panzer 
Leader in which he blamed the defeat on Hitler and said that 
if the officer corps' advice had been followed things would 
have gone differently. He posed as an enemy of Hitler's and 

as someone who opposed 
Hitler's worst excesses in 
terms of racial war and 
internal suppression of 
dissent. But we now know 
that Guderian was as loyal 
to Hitler as they come. 
He participated in the 
so-called 'people's courts' 
or courts of honor against German officers who had taken part 
in the resistance. He handed out death sentences to men with 
whom he had fought side by side. As a field commander, if I 
were asked to take Objective City B, I might still call Heinz 
Guderian, wherever he is in the hereafter, and see if we could 
work out some terms. But as an arbiter of what is right and 
wrong, and the notion that there still can be morality even in 
wartime, he'd be the last person I'd call." 

So there we have it. Sixteen world-class historians named 16 
different people as the war's most overrated leader: Guderian, 
Speer, Hitler, Hirohito, de Gaulle, Zhukov, Stalin, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Eisenhower, MacArthur, Clark, Montgomery, 
Bradley, Patton, and "Bomber" Harris — each received one vote. 



Given that spread, I'm casting the deciding vote. 
And I, without hesitation, agree with Simon Sebag 
Montefiore that Adolf Hitler was World War Ifs 
most overrated leader. Hitler, of course, has a ter- 
rible reputation today — rightly reviled as one of 
the most loathsome individuals ever to walk the planet — but 
there are still those who, even as they condemn his crimes, 
emit an almost sneaking admiration for his "military genius." 
They are mistaken. Recent historical work on Hitler — much of 
it pioneered by Professor Tooze — illustrates a Nazi war effort 
doomed from the start. It's impossible to see how Hitler could 
ever have achieved his ludicrously ambitious military goals. So 
he was not only the worst war criminal in history, but militar- 
ily idiotic as well. If that doesn't make him the conflict's most 
overrated leader I don't know what else could. 
Still, that's only my view. Who gets your vote? 
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victory Fever 
at the Tenaru 

Japanese troops hit Guadalcanal expecting an 
easy conquest, but got a brutal surprise 

By William H. Bartsch 



A Japanese soldier on 
Guadalcanal aims a 
hand grenade; during 
their months-long 
struggle to retake 
the island, Japanese 
forces showed bravery 
and fanatic zeal. 
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"Forward! 



Second Lieutenant Goro 
Ohashi of the Japanese 28th Infantry Regiment, sword in hand, 
shouted into the midnight darkness. "Follow me!" 

Ohashi's platoon, 34 strong, followed their leader down the 
riverbank and onto a 100-foot sandbar connecting the east and 
west sides of a tidal lagoon on the north shore of Guadalcanal. 
A river the soldiers called the Nakagawa fed the lagoon, where 
the tide was now high. Moving briskly through a foot of water 
beneath the eerie green glow of flares, the Japanese infantry- 
men, carrying grenades and with bayonets fixed on Arisaka 
rifles, advanced in four columns, half an hour into August 21, 
1942. The men had not even reached midstream when sparks 
erupted from the far bank. Machine-gun fire arced "like crim- 
son blossoms" around Ohashi and his men, "bright as search- 
lights." Many men toppled, groaning; one felt boots on his 
back as three soldiers who had been following him pressed on. 

Atop the higher far bank, behind a log- and- earth emplace- 
ment, U.S. Marine private Al Schmid of the 2nd Battalion, 1st 
Marines, an assistant gunner on a heavy machine gun, thought 
the figures on the sandbar looked "like a bunch of cows coming 
down to drink." Schmid's gunner, Private Jack Rivers, had 
tilted their .30- caliber water-cooled Browning Automatic Rifle 
(BAR) down and to the left and was raking his targets at 125 
rounds a minute. Some 30 yards to the right, Private First Class 
James "Bull" Warren, behind his .30-caliber, was providing 
crossfire. Schmid and Rivers could hear the chug-chug of a 
slower-firing air-cooled .50-caliber whose gunner, Private First 
Class Elmer "Slim" Fairchild, also had the sandbar in his sights. 
Behind the Marines spread a portion of the Tenaru coconut 
plantation. A few thousand yards back stood the nearly com- 
pleted enemy airstrip that had been the point of the American 





invasion two weeks before, on August 
7, 1942. The Japanese had come to take 
back control of their former holding. 

On the east side of the lagoon, 2nd 
Company commander Captain Tetsuro 
Sawada, who had ordered Ohashi's pla- 
toon to cross the shallows, watched the 
slaughter. Some of his troops had sur- 
vived the withering enemy gantlet and 
gotten across. Sawada sent a runner to 
learn their situation. Wounded while 
on the far bank, the messenger reported 
that Ohashi, who was badly shot up, said 
that attacking without support, as his 
platoon had, was hopeless. 

Sawada agreed with the unfortu- 
nate junior officer's assessment. In 
1939, under similar circumstances at 
Nomonhan, on the border between 
Mongolia and Manchuria, Sawada had 
seen Soviet troops dominate Japanese 
soldiers. It was fruitless to keep sending 
men in columns against a foe who was 
established firmly on higher ground and 
bringing to bear heavy interlocking fire. 
Better to spread the four infantry com- 
panies along the east bank to draw fire, 
prompting the enemy troops to reveal 
their positions, strength, and firepower. 

Not all the Japanese who had gotten 
to the far bank were laid low. One had 
stabbed BAR gunner Private Andy Dillman, who was covering 
the west end of the spit, and thrown a grenade into Dillman's 
gun pit. Another grenade had knocked out Corporal Glenn 
Campbell's 37mm gun, incapacitating one more American 
barrel aimed at the sandbar. Where the bar met the bank they 
were assaulting, several Japanese had entered Corporal Jim 
OlifF s 37mm emplacement; Oliff s men killed them. More bay- 
onet-wielding enemy soldiers fell on the west bank by the lagoon 
mouth, as E Company's third platoon emptied Springfields and 
Brownings as fast as they could. 

These were the opening minutes of what became known as 
the Battle of the Tenaru, a brief — barely 17 hours — but pivotal 
facet in the Guadalcanal campaign. Due to a pre-invasion map 
mix-up, the Marines, who were there to keep the island and 
the airstrip they called Henderson Field in American hands, 
mistakenly referred to the river feeding the lagoon as the 
"Tenaru"; the true Tenaru River was several miles east. (Later, 
some Marines would refer to the fiercely contested lagoon as 
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The sandbar at the heart of the 
fight is visible just beyond the 
tip of the airplane wing, with 
Henderson Field in the distance. 




"Alligator Creek," the river's correct name.) 

The young Marines along the river had never seen action. 
Their opponents, Japanese troops from a storied regiment, had 
come to Guadalcanal convinced success awaited them, as it so 
often had awaited Japanese soldiers since the early 1930s. Their 
commanders even had a phrase for the attacking troops' exhil- 
arated state of mind: "victory fever." 



Sure that he knew the key to overcoming the 
Americans, Captain Sawada found Major Nobuo 
Kuramoto, leader of the battalion assigned to over- 
run the Marines. The methodical, earnest Kuramoto, who had 
never been in combat, refused to shift tactics. He demanded to 
see the sandbar. Brushing aside Sawada's warnings, Kuramoto 
and his adjutant went there — and immediately fell dead, rid- 
dled by American machine gunners' bullets. 

Stunned, Sawada set out for the rear to find Colonel 
Kiyonao Ichiki, the 916-man force's commander and author of 




the futile sandbar assault. At Ichiki's 
command post, Sawada said that the 
situation demanded reinforcements 
and a better crossing point. 

"There is no choice but to attack 
now," Ichiki replied. 

Sawada asked that Ichiki observe 
firsthand where Ohashi and his men 
had stepped off and Kuramoto had 
fallen. The two, with Ichiki's adju- 
tant, advanced to the mouth of the 
lagoon. There the dogged Ichiki reit- 
erated his belief that the sandbar was 
the easiest route to the airfield because it led directly through 
shallow water and continued the path his men had taken along 
the coast from their landing site. He dismissed the notion that 
this was a kill zone. Was it not the way of the Japanese Imperial 
Army to march to an enemy position and charge through any 



Colonel Kiyonao ichiki 
expected his 28th 
Infantry Regiment to 
bowl over defenders. 
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obstacle, regardless of the losses? 

A graduate of the Imperial Japanese Army Academy who 
had taught at the Infantry School, Ichiki, 49, totally embraced 
army doctrine emphasizing "intense spiritual training and bay- 
onet-led breakthroughs to compensate for opponents' material 
superiority." He had assumed command of the 28th Infantry 
Regiment in July 1941, but had not been with the unit at 
Nomonhan two years before, when more heavily armed Soviet 
troops had savaged its outgunned second battalion. 

Ichiki and his detachment were the point of a lance the 
Imperial Army had let fly at Guadalcanal. The island, named 
by Spanish explorers for a village in Andalusia, was in British 
hands with the rest of the southeastern Solomon Islands when 
the Japanese seized northern Guadalcanal and Tulagi, just 
north, in May 1942. At Lunga Point on Guadalcanal's north 
shore two Imperial Navy construction battalions immedi- 
ately began building an airstrip. From that field, land-based 
Japanese warplanes would be able to interdict the air and sea 
routes linking the United States and Australia. 

However, on August 7, in the hurried assault that opened the 
Allies' Pacific campaign, 18,000 men of the 1st Marine Division 
(Reinforced) landed on Guadalcanal, Tulagi, and neighboring 



Gavutu and Tanambogo. Fighting was heavy on the smaller 
islands, but Guadalcanal, whose Japanese presence consisted 
mostly of conscripted Korean laborers, was a cakewalk — 
until Japanese counterattacks by air and by sea on August 
8-9 defeated a U.S. Navy task force supporting the invasion. 
Without completely emptying its transports, the American 
navy pulled out. The stranded Marines completed the airstrip, 
naming it after Major Lofton Henderson, the first Marine 
pilot to die at Midway. On August 20, Marine Wildcats and 
Dauntlesses landed, the nucleus of a flying circus that would 
expand to include U.S. Army and Navy planes and raffishly be 
christened the "Cactus Air Force" after the island's code name. 
The months-long fight for Guadalcanal had begun. 

The next counterstroke came late on the night of August 18, 
when Japanese fast destroyers landed part of Ichiki's command 
at Taivu Point, 18 miles east of Henderson Field. Because ships 
were in short supply, Ichiki brought less than half of his 2,300- 
man complement and only two artillery pieces; slow transports 
were delivering the rest. Along with his best troops, well-armed 
and supported by Type 92 7.7mm heavy machine guns nick- 
named "jukis" and 50mm grenade squads with stubby-barreled 
monopod launchers that the Allies misnamed "knee mortars," 
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sally had encountered in the first hour of 
August 21. Now the Americans, including 
troops in reserve that held two platoons of 
Pollock's G Company, awaited the enemy 
force's next move. 
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Ichiki had as artillery his two 70mm 
howitzers. Upon landing he decided 
not to wait for the balance of his 
force but — leaving a support cadre at 
Taivu Point to await the second ech- 
elon — advanced that same night on 
^ s / f I i tne enemy-held airfield, certain he 
was marching to victory. Japanese 
1 I 4 • / if f jKW^I intelligence estimated that as few as 
2,000 U.S. Marines held Guadalcanal. 

By this time, Major General 
Alexander Vandegrift and the 1st 
Marine Division had steeled them- 
selves for the inevitable attempt to drive them into the sea. 
Defenses around Henderson Field included 75mm howitzer 
batteries two miles west of the river, 81mm mortars a bit closer, 
and along its west bank, antitank and machine guns. At midday 
on August 19, a Marine patrol ran headfirst into a party Ichiki 
had sent westward to probe American defenses. 

Upstream from the river's mouth for several hundred yards 
along the west bank, Lieutenant Colonel Edwin A. Pollock had 
arrayed two platoons of E Company of his 2nd Battalion, 1st 
Marines, along with some 50 men of his weapons company's 
mortar platoon. There were also five 37mm antitank guns load- 
ing canister rounds that sprayed slugs like buckshot, and six 
.30-caliber heavy machine guns. South of Henderson Field, artil- 
lery crews from the 1 1th Marines' 3rd Battalion were ready with 
a dozen 75mm pack howitzers. This was the contingent Ichiki's 
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Lieutenant Colonel 
Edwin A. Pollock led 
Marines holding their 
ground at the Tenaru. 



rawing his sword, Second 
Lieutenant Yuzo Kudo, a platoon 
leader of the pared-down 1st 
Company, stepped onto the sandbar to guide 
his four squads to the far side. Amid tracer 
rounds and canister shot, Kudo, 23, pressed 
ahead 10, 20, 30 yards. He was nearly to the 
opposite bank, a trail of dead and wounded 
behind him reddening the shallows, when he 
went down, mortally wounded. 

Ichiki was beginning to think Sawada 
might be right. Unless he suppressed that 
American fire, he would only be grinding up 
personnel. He called for heavy machine guns 
and 70mms to cover a full- strength charge 
across the sandbar. As that assault took 
place, First Lieutenant Magozo Maruyama's 
3rd Company, supported by engineers and 
also covered by heavy machine guns, would cross upstream. 

Lugging eight Type 92s, First Lieutenant Shigenao Komatsu's 
109 men emerged along the river's east bank and proceeded 
to a point 75 yards upstream of the lagoon's mouth. Four 
squads spread out and set up jukis, then two more, and, at the 
far end of the 55-yard machine-gun line, a final two squads 
emplaced guns. The men and their weapons were out in the 
open. Further upstream, a wrecked American Landing Vehicle 
Tracked, popularly referred to as an "amtrac," lay in the river 
shallows, nearly touching the east bank. 

Downstream at the sandbar, First Lieutenant Yusaku Higuchi 
should have been leading 105 men in the third Japanese attempt 
to cross, but he only could muster 60 — all that were left after 
the second charge consumed Kudo's platoon. To compensate, 
Higuchi would have the remnants of Captain Sawada's 2nd 
Company — some 60 officers and men — and about 90 men 
from Ichiki's Engineer Company. Bringing up the rear of the 
280-man force were First Lieutenant Toshiro Chiba and his 4th 
Company, minus one platoon. Chiba was in overall command, 
as Sawada was remaining in reserve. 
Around 3 a.m. Higuchi rallied his men. 
"Higuchi Company, attack!" he shouted. "Attack!" 
Preceded by the engineers, Higuchi led his force onto the 
sandbar. Bayonets fixed, their watery path illuminated by para- 
chute flares, they rushed into the shallows in columns of four, 
followed by Sawada's men. Chiba's complement of 70 sol- 
diers waited on the shore. Grenade squads fired at enemy gun 
emplacements. Komatsu's eight heavy machine guns opened 
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up, as did one howitzer of the battalion gun platoon. 

With enemy soldiers again streaming their way, Marine 
machine gunners Jack Rivers and Bull Warren put their 
Brownings back to work, for the first time drawing enemy 
machine-gun fire. Japanese gunners also were shooting at 
Slim Fairchild's .50-caliber and Jim Oliff s 37mm, whose crew 
had repositioned that antitank gun to fire canister straight 
down the sandbar. This was no blind suicide attack, and many 
Japanese got across, charging into a platoon of E Company. 
Second Lieutenant John Williams and his men responded, as 
before, with Springfields, BARs, and hand grenades. 

Upstream, Maruyama's soldiers, realizing that the water at 
Ichiki's crossing was deep, nonetheless obediently waded in, 
rifles high. Engineers joined them. At midstream, chest-deep 
water obliged all the men to dog paddle into concentrated 
machine-gun and canister fire. Some turned back. 



Rivers, his assistant Schmid, and Warren recognized 
the chatter of a Nambu light machine gun, but could 

not pinpoint the weapon's location. In foxholes 

along the Marine line, the mortar platoon's night watch 
detachment heard "jabbering," then came under the green 
light of a flare followed by sweeping machine-gun bursts. A 
pair of Brownings was lacing the swimmers and the guns sup- 
porting them. Corporal George Parker's 37mm began firing 
canister shells. Even so, some Japanese reached the higher bank 
to engage Americans hand-to-hand. A first lieutenant — cer- 
tainly Maruyama — killed Corporal Charlie Karp with a sword 
before another Marine shot him dead. Some of Maruyama's 
men returned to the east bank. 

The Marine howitzers south of Henderson Field went into 
action. "Fire mission, azimuth 828, range 3500, battery ten 
rounds!" I Battery executive officer First Lieutenant John 




Bradbury called to section chief Sergeant 
Bob Askey. At 4:03 a.m. Askey's crew 
rammed in a high explosive shell and 
fired, as did the three other gun crews. 
In 180 seconds, they sent 40 shells onto 
the enemy beyond the river's east bank. 

Near the river's mouth, Second 
Lieutenant George Codrea led his G 
Company platoon against Japanese 
troops breaking into E Company's line. 
Crouching in a deadly enemy cross- 
fire, Codrea's lead group confronted 
screaming Japanese soldiers, dispatch- 
ing most in one-on-one fighting. Hit in 
the left arm by knee mortar shrapnel, 
Codrea kept leading. Out of his line of 
sight, Second Lieutenant Bob Smith's G 
Company platoon charged the Japanese 
with rifles and BARs. 





God damn, they got me in the 
eyes!" Al Schmid screamed. A 

Japanese grenade exploding 

in Schmid's machine-gun pit had blown 
the water jacket off his crew's .30-caliber 
heavy gun and peppered Schmid's face 
with shrapnel. A burst, apparently from 
the unseen Nambu, had killed gunner 
Jack Rivers. The grenade that blinded 
Schmid wounded squad leader Corporal 
LeRoy Diamond. Bull Warren's gun had 
gone dead, as had Fairchild's .50 cali- ^Cfife- 
ber — Slim had caught a Japanese slug in 
the hand. No American machine guns were firing at what 
Marines were now calling "Hell's Point." Neither was Jim 
Oliff s 37mm, disabled by a hit to its traversing mechanism. 

As dawn neared, visibility improved. Pollock decided he 
had to go after those enemy machine guns, including the mys- 
tery Nambu, which the morning light had shown to be on the 
wrecked amtrac. Pollock called up the mortar platoon's two 
functional 81mms. Under his direction, the mortar men, their 
tubes nearly perpendicular, knocked out several heavy machine 
guns along the east bank and the Nambu in the amtrac hulk. 

Pollock ordered F Company's 3rd Platoon, led by Second 
Lieutenant Ed Craig, to the front to support G Company's two 
platoons. However, Craig wrote later, enemy machine-gun 
rounds, "like thousands of bees," felled several men, stalling 
his platoon's progress. Knee mortar shells cascaded onto Craig 
and his troops. Up ahead, G Company men found and killed 
the enemy soldiers on Hell's Point and upstream. At 7:22 a.m., 
Craig watched as a few hundred feet away 75mm rounds from 
the howitzers south of the airstrip began raining onto those 
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Japanese troops still remaining on the far side of the river. 



■ child's rear guard and other Japanese troops who had 
not crossed the river remained on the east bank. "We 

I aren't going to let those people lay up there all day," 

Vandegrift's operations officer, Lieutenant Colonel Jerry 
Thomas, declared at the 1st Marines command post. To envelop 
the enemy, Companies A, B, C, and D of Lieutenant Lenard 
CresswelPs 1st Battalion would cross a dry riverbed 3,000 yards 
south, swing north, and trap the remnants of the enemy force. 

By 1 1 a.m. Cresswell had begun his maneuver, with Captain 
Charley Brush's A Company and Captain Nikolai "Nick" 
Stevenson's C Company charging the Japanese flanks. Snipers 
took a toll on Brush's 2nd Platoon, but otherwise A Company 
encountered little ground-level resistance. Stevenson's 
men used bayonets to finish off a platoon-size group whose 
commander played possum and tried unsuccessfully to kill 
Stevenson with a grenade. At mid- afternoon, barely 15 hours 
after Ichiki's first attack, five light tanks of the Marines' 1st 



Tank Battalion mopped up with machine-gun and 37mm fire, 
weaving among the coconut palms, at times crushing enemy 
soldiers beneath their treads. Sawada died in the tank attack; 
Ichiki and his adjutant killed themselves. 

About 35 wounded Japanese backtracked along 15 miles of 
beach to Taivu Point, where they were met by the support troops 
and a platoon of Chiba's 4th Company that had arrived late to 
the battle and turned back. Ichiki's second echelon appeared 
on August 30, eight days overdue; the half- starved condition of 
their surviving 123 comrades shocked the latecomers. 

For the first time in the Pacific, Japanese soldiers had lost 
a major battle, breaking the "victory fever" that for years had 
emboldened Imperial Army forces. At the cost of 35 dead and 
75 wounded, the Marines had nearly annihilated their attack- 
ers, killing 790 of the 875 men who had set out from Taivu 
Point. Young Americans — mostly in their teens — who had 
been rushed through training and into combat had shown that 
the empire's brave and battle-hardened soldiers, while willing 
to fight to the death, were not invincible after all. ir 
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WEAPONS MANUAL by Jim Laurier 



Prickly Customer 

Britain's Short S.25 Sunderland Flying Boat 



Bristling with guns and antennae, the S.25 Sunderland 
was a deeper-hulled cousin of the Empire, a prewar 
luxury craft. This tough, versatile patrol bomber, a 
mainstay of Allied antisubmarine warfare, also saw 
use searching for downed pilots and survivors of 
ships torpedoed in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Short constructed more than 700 
S.25s, equipped with radar, 
16 .303-inch and 
2 .50-caliber 



machine guns, and racks for a ton of mines and 
bombs. The plane's 9 to 1 1 crewmen prized the air- 
craft's spacious interior, with its spread of bunks, 
galleys, porcelain toilets, wardrooms, and machine 
shop, arrayed on stacked decks intended in peace- 
time to accommodate 24 passengers and a large 
staff. A robust airframe, flush-riveted exterior, and 
3,000-gallon fuel capacity enabled the big plane to 
patrol as far as 1,800 miles in 8 to 14 hours, varying 
between wave-top and a 16,000-foot ceiling. After 
the war Short towed a flotilla of brand-new S.25s out 
of Belfast, Northern Ireland, and scuttled them. 




The plane had a vast interior, 

which Royal Australian Air Force 
flight engineer Sergeant Patrick 
McCombe seems to be enjoying. 



Breaking Away 

The Mark Ill's 
curved hull step 
helped the plane 
unstick from the 
water at takeoff. 
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The Competition 





American Martin 
PBM Mariner 

1,366 built • Crew: 7 

• Wingspan: 118 feet 

• Top speed: 205 mph • Power: 2 Wright radials, 1,600 
hp each • Ceiling: 19,800 feet • Range: 3,000 miles 

• Arms: 8 .50-cal. machine guns, 2 torpedoes or 4,000 
lb. bombs or depth charges • Used in both theaters, 
credited in 10 U-boat sinkings. 

Japanese 
Kawanishi 
H8K Emily 

167 built • Crew: 10 

• Wingspan: 125 feet • Top speed: 290 mph • Power: 4 
Mitsubishi radials, 1,850 hp each • Ceiling: 28,740 feet 

• Range: 4,440 miles • Arms: 5 20mm cannons, 
5 .303-inch machine guns, 2 1,800 lb. torpedoes or 
2,200 lb. bombs or depth charges • In arms and 
performance, the war's best of breed. 

■P^H ^ German Blohm 

W&M g^^^T^ &VOSSBV138 

Vf^^^M 297 built • Crew: 6 

• Wingspan: 88 feet 

• Top speed: 177 mph • Power: 3 Junkers Jumo diesels, 
870 hp each • Ceiling: 16,400 feet • Range: 2,670 
miles • Arms: 2 20mm cannons, 1-3 7.92mm machine 
guns, 1 13mm machine gun, 1,100 lb. bombs or depth 
charges • Officially Seedrache ("Sea Dragon"); 
nicknamed Fliegende Holzschuh ("Flying Clog"). 




Naming the Animal 

The craft depicted, 
"N for Nuts" of No. 
461 Squadron, Royal 
Australian Air Force, 
once fought eight 
Ju 88s, splashing three 
fighters. Impressed 
Germans dubbed 
the S.25 Fliegende 
Stachelschwein 
("Flying Porcupine"). 



Water Wings 

Pontoon floats stabilized 
the Sunderland at anchor, 
take off, and landing. 
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"WE BUILD, WE FIGHT" 




THEY ALSO SERVED WHO 
DROVE CRANES AND CATS 

A Seabee on 

iwo Jima 



By Jack Cornwell 

ON D+2 WE WERE JUST OFF THE SOUTH END OF THE ISLAND, 

in a Landing Ship, Tank. At about 5 p.m. we were told to report to our equipment. We 
started our engines, the LST opened its bow doors, and the ramp dropped. We were 
at Red Beach. A Caterpillar bulldozer went first, to build a dirt ramp. Once that was 
ready we moved out — trucks, more Cats, and my Northwest 25 crane. The noise was 
continuous. Wreckage was everywhere. It was getting dark when I got to shore, close 
to Mount Suribachi. There was a 30-degree slope up from the beach; I barely made it 
to the top of that volcanic sand. 

My partner Red and I were to share a foxhole. Trying to move that sand was like 
digging flour. I took the first watch and let Red sleep. When it was his turn, he woke me 
up every time he heard land crabs. Finally I gave him my bolo knife and told him that 
only after he had shot the carbine and stuck the enemy with the bolo could he wake me. 

We were issued D rations, bars about two-and-a-half by five-and-a-half inches that 
looked like chocolate but were grainy, not sweet. Three bars was one day's supply. 
Navy guys on the ship had gotten into the canned goods we had stowed on the crane, 
but they hadn't fooled with the five- gallon can of water we had hidden in the boom. 
We were thankful to have that, since we were allowed only two canteens of water a day. 

On D+3 we woke at dawn but couldn't leave our foxholes until we had clearance 
from security. Finally we got up, relieved ourselves — no toilet — and saw men from 
our battalion. Cats went to clear the beaches. Dump trucks were hauling supplies. 
After we hung the crane with a clam bucket — the Marines needed a water point dug 
across the island for distributing fresh and desalinated water — Red and I split up. 

I started for the beach in the crane. A Northwest 25 was a big, slow thing on treads 
with a rotating cab and long boom; even with its big diesel engine it only did about 
two miles an hour. It was going to be a while before I could dig that water point. All 
around me were Marines trying to get somewhere. Right in the middle of the road 
some of them had dug a hole and were setting up a 105mm howitzer that they pointed 




On February 24, 1945, elements 
of the 62nd Naval Construction 
Battalion landed on Iwo Jima. The 
invasion, begun five days before, 
sought to convert an enemy airbase 
into emergency landing strips for 
B-29 bombers raiding Japan. The 
62nd, 31st, and 133rd Seabees 
worked while Marines were taking 
the island. Long after, crane 
operator Jack Cornwell of the 62nd 
Seabees dictated to his wife Betty 
an account of his days on Iwo Jima. 
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The author (at right center) 
stands on the boom of his 
Northwest 25 crane to 
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at Japs a hundred yards away on some rocks. 
After they shot five rounds that killed every- 
one on the rocks they moved the gun and I 
filled in the hole and went down to the beach. 
Far enough up from the sea to avoid the 
tides, I dug five holes, each 20 feet in diam- 
eter, down to the water table. Other Seabees 
and Marines set up evaporators, pumps, and 
storage tanks for the water point. 

I was told to go to the battalion's new 
bivouac, below the old Jap airfield nearest 
Suribachi. I left my machine there at the strip. 
At the bivouac two guys from my company 
and I remodeled a shell crater for our quar- 
ters. I stole a tarp to cover it. For sanitary facil- 
ities we had slit trenches we squatted over. 

Around D+5, my company commander, 
Lieutenant Pond — I don't think I ever 
knew his first name; we generally called him 
"Mister Pond" — told me my mother had 
died. There was no way he would be able to 
get me home to bury her. We couldn't even 
move wounded men off the island. I wanted 
to send money for the funeral, but the pay- 
master was out on the ship. Lieutenant Pond 
loaned me $100 and took care of sending it 
home. He was an outstanding officer. I didn't 
mind calling him "Mister." 




Fellow Seabees display a flag Jack Cornwell 
found in a cave. Caverns sometimes were 
home to armed enemy holdouts. 



I needed to work on the airfield, so the mechanics changed my rig over 
from a bucket to a shovel. I put in 9 or 10 hours a day extending the original 
airstrip to make it big enough to accommodate B-29s. Marines were fight- 
ing for the very piece of ground where we were trying to enlarge the strip. 
We had to watch out for sniper fire and mortar fire and live ammunition 
and mines. One evening after I finished my shift the first B-29 landed. 

ON D+6 THE MAIN BODY OF THE 62ND CAME ASHORE. 

By D+7 the cooks and bakers had the cook tent erected and we got our 
first hot meal with baked bread. Marines didn't have chow lines, just K 
rations, so whenever they had a chance they got into the Seabee chow 
line. We got water for showers from underground. It smelled like rotten 
eggs but it was hot enough. We made the pipes out of shell casings. The 
showers were out in the open with no covering. Slit trenches got upgraded 
to four- and six-holers. 

After working about 10 days I was sent to Airfield 2, half a mile north, to 
help extend that strip. I had to walk the crane with the shovel on it uphill 
past a B-29 in a gully with other abandoned equipment. I noticed a bottle 
of sake and had gotten down to fetch it when a passing Marine said, "I 
wouldn't handle that if I were you." His face was bloody from hundreds 
of tiny holes made by a grenade. He explained that it was a booby trap 
and showed me the wires inside the bottle. I gently put the bottle down. 
He was waiting to be treated nearby at an evacuation center that was also 
identifying the dead. They had men going through pockets and checking 
dog tags and clothing and then stacking the bodies four or five high at an 
old Jap revetment. It was awful gruesome. 

There was a 105mm howitzer behind our bivouac. The Japanese tried to 
knock it out with eight-inch guns. The first shell hit about 20 feet from me 
and killed two of my buddies. The Japs were also using giant mortar shells 
that tumbled end over end in the air, making a frightening screaming 
noise. But they usually landed in the water. We figured they were launched 
from a trough, like Fourth of July skyrockets. 

One day a Marine crawled up into my crane's cab. He pointed to three 
guys about 100 yards away and said one was a lieutenant colonel who 
wanted to talk to me. I hurried over. The colonel asked how far down I 
could dig. Twenty- six feet, I told him. 

"That ought to do it," he said. "Can you move the rig?" 

When I said yes the colonel told me I was temporarily relieved of my 
duties. His sergeant drove me about three-quarters of a mile to a rise called 
Hill 382. At the foot of the hill he showed me a flat area covered with dead 
Japs, big mines, and shell casings, then he drove me back to my machine. 
It took an hour to fuel the crane and return to the work site. 

The sergeant was waiting there with 40 Marines who spread out on 
either side of me. The sergeant had me move the crane forward to a cave, 
which the colonel told me to dig out. I dug all day. We found supplies and 
living quarters, but no people. That evening the Marines dug foxholes; 
they were on the fighting line. One drove me to my bivouac. The next 
morning, when we realized we wouldn't find anything more, the Marines 
burned out the cave with flamethrowers. Then they sealed it. I found out 
later we had been looking for the Japanese commander of the island. Hill 
382 became known as Meat Grinder Hill. 

For 20 days I dug out caves. At some we pulled out dead Japs and rifles, 
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There was a 105mm howitzer behind our 
bivouac. The Japanese tried to knock it out with 
eight-inch guns. The first shell hit about 20 feet 
from me and killed two of my buddies. 




pistols, and ammunition. I sold souvenirs, mostly to air force 
fighter personnel. One day I found a bale of tube socks. From 
then on I never washed socks. Every morning I would put on 
a new pair. I took a gun rack off a wrecked jeep and mounted 
it on the nose of the crane cab, which seemed a better place to 
keep my gun than the floor of the rig. The front windows of the 
cab were hinged so I could get hold of my weapon in a hurry. 

OUR BATTALION MOVED TO THE FLAT AREA BY 

Meat Grinder Hill where all the dead Japs had been. We called 
it Camp Cadaver. Carpenters laid out six-man tents, mess and 
supply tents, and maintenance shops. They put in generators. 
There was mortar and sniper fire, and Jap bombers flew over 
dropping bombs, so we dug foxholes. At night Japs would 
come out of caves to get food and water and try to infiltrate, so 



we had guards around the clock. After the Japs shot a replace- 
ment Seabee from our bivouac who had been nosing around a 
cave on Meat Grinder Hill, the company commander assigned 
me to make a trench about four feet across and five feet deep 
in front of the mouths of the caves so that anyone leaving them 
would have to cross the trench. Once I had backed my rig out 
of the way, guards parked trucks about 50 feet from our tents 
with their front ends aimed at the trench, which they rigged 
with trip flares; if someone tripped the string, the flares would 
fly into the air and ignite and float down under a tiny para- 
chute. That night a flare went up, and the guards turned on 
the trucks' headlights. They fired submachine guns, .30-caliber 
machine guns, and rifles and killed 13 Japs. 

The next day I was about to start digging at the same cave 
when I saw a Jap. He only had on a loincloth. I dove out of the 
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Battling 
Bulldozers 

Unable to use civilian construction 
labor, American forces relied on 
skilled tradesmen in uniform for 
construction projects at or near 
the front. The U.S. Navy had three 
approximately 1,100-man con- 
struction battalions, made popular 
by the 1944 John Wayne film The 
Fighting Seabees. Under the motto 
Construimus, Batuimus ("We build, 
we fight"), units enrolled men as old 
as 50 if they had key skills; more 
than a few early Seabees were past 
60. Initially each construction bat- 
talion had the tools and personnel 
for any task, but in time units devel- 
oped specialties, such as unloading 
ships under fire, base maintenance, 
transportation, desalination, and 
fuel supply. In the Pacific— and 
often under fire— Seabees built air 
bases, piers, ammunition and fuel 
dumps, warehouses, hospitals, and 
housing for 1.5 million men. More 
than 200 died in combat in that 
theater. During the fighting on Iwo 
Jima the 133rd Naval Construction 
Battalion lost more men than any 
such unit in any other engagement 
of the war. —Michael Dolan 




front window of the cab and grabbed my gun from the rack but I had on 
such heavy gloves I couldn't pull the trigger. A Seabee lieutenant ran up 
with a .45 and we took the man prisoner. That didn't happen often on Iwo. 
I saw dead enemy soldiers tied to their antiaircraft guns. 

When I went back to work, I hit a bonanza — a box about the size of a 
footlocker, full of 10-yen notes. One of those went for a buck. I borrowed 
a jeep, loaded it with scrip, and drove to where the pilots and mechanics 
had their tents. I came back with $150 cash, two bottles of champagne, 
and 13 eggs, plus souvenirs I could trade. I had to give the jeep back, 
plus a bottle of champagne for the use of it, but then the guy let me have 
a motorcycle with a sidecar. Off I went with a load of souvenirs. After I 
sold them I decided to go to Suribachi. By then the 31st Seabees had built 
an oiled road to the top; it was so steep I had to go in low gear. At the 
top I looked into the volcano and at lots of caves and the battleships and 
cruisers offshore. I didn't see the famous flag, whether because it had been 
taken down or I just wasn't looking in the right place. Coming down was 
as bad as going up, low gear all the way, but I returned the motorcycle in 
one piece. Nobody else in my unit ever got up there. 

When I got through digging caves, I went back to the northernmost 
airfield to excavate a drainage ditch alongside the runway. Pilots were 
supposed to stay off the strip where I was digging and use the completed 
strip parallel to it. A B-29 touched down on my strip anyway and was 
heading right for me when the pilot realized he wasn't supposed to be 
there. He turned hard, right into a hill, and wrecked the plane. A day or 
two later another B-29 came in the same way. His brakes were shot. When 
he stopped, his plane's nose was against my rig's boom. 

B-29s made me nervous. I would put an iron barrel by whatever hole I 
was digging so pilots could see I was working. I had no sooner gotten back 
in my rig than a B-29 made a real wide turn. His outboard left prop hit the 
barrel. The pilot was screaming. His left engine was wrecked, he had a load 
of firebombs, and he had to abort his flight. 

There was often tension like that. McClenagan, who commanded C 
Company and ran the asphalt crew, was a real hothead, very protective of 
the strips his men laid down. When one of the Cat operators accidentally 
gouged a stretch of asphalt, McClenagan threatened him. The Cat skinner 
pulled his Ka-Bar knife and slit McClenagan's shirt bottom to top. 

The day after the slit shirt I had a run in of my own with McClenagan. 
The Japanese had buried ammunition all over Iwo, and I had our battal- 
ion's only backhoe, so I was often sent to dig out ammo. At the edge of a 
strip that we had blacktopped and which B-29s were using, I scraped a few 
bucketfuls of dirt a couple of feet from the pavement. Smoke came out. 
Whoever had blacktopped the strip had laid asphalt right over an ammu- 
nition dump that was now on fire. 

Fortunately it started raining. I was able to dig a trench that funneled 
water onto the ammunition and stopped the fire so I could keep digging. 
At the same place we found some of those giant mortar shells. I was dig- 
ging around the mortars so the demolition team could get at them when I 
accidentally cut into the strip as McClenagan was driving up. 

"What the hell are you doing?" he yelled. "You're wrecking my blacktop!" 

I explained that I had to clear a path to buried Jap ammunition. 
McClenagan was furious. He pulled his .45 and aimed it at me, cussing 
the whole time. I swung my bucket so it was hanging over his head and 
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McClenagan pulled his .45, cussing. I swung 
my crane's bucket so it was hanging over his head 
and told him if he shot me my foot would go off the 
brake and the bucket would chop him in two. 




told him if he shot me my foot would go off the brake and the 
bucket would chop him in two. 

Right then Lieutenant Pond drove up. "McClenagan, you 
son of a bitch, you're bothering my men again!" he shouted. 
He pulled his lieutenant's bars off his collar and went right 
up to McClenagan' s face. "I'm going to beat the shit right out 
of you." 

McClenagan got out of there. Lieutenant Pond took me to 
camp and told me to stay in my tent. I was concerned because I 
had threatened an officer. A runner told me I was under arrest, 
but no charges were brought. I never saw McClenagan again. 

One day, three or four man-hauls — trucks with seats for 
troops — pulled up by the air force tents. They had brought 
Red Cross workers who began setting up coffee and donuts. 
I hadn't seen coffee in a regular cup for some time so I got in 
line. A man asked who I was. I told him I was a Seabee. "Well, 
you can have a donut and a cup of coffee," he said. "But this is 
for officers so don't hang around." 

ON MARCH 16, IWO WAS DECLARED SECURE. 

Two days later the 5th Marines reached the north end of the 



island. I was on Airstrip 2, filling trucks, when the Marines 
marched by in formation. Wherever a man was missing, they 
left a space. Some companies had only four or five men in their 
usual marching positions, but with big gaps all around them. 
They were dirty, unshaven, tired, and haggard, wearing torn 
clothing. We stopped what we were doing and watched, silently 
mourning those missing men. It was heartbreaking to think 
that all those 18- and 19-year-olds were gone. It took more 
than half an hour for the Marines to pass the airstrip. They 
stopped at the 5th Marine Division Cemetery for a short ser- 
vice before going to the beach to load onto ships. 

The army took over for the Marines, and army engineer 
units began working alongside us Seabees. That August, I was 
in my crane on Airstrip 2, where I had been ordered to dig a 
big hole for a special hydraulic platform, when a B-29 landed. 
Military policemen surrounded the plane. I figured something 
was up, so I got the battalion photographer. As soon as the 
guards saw him taking pictures they grabbed his camera and 
shooed us away. Later I learned that a B-29 had been standing 
by on Iwo to carry the atomic bomb meant for Hiroshima in 
case the Enola Gay had to abort its mission. * 
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A Commanding View of Stalingrad 




vid Glantz's Stalingrad 
capstone covers the battle's 
end, from the November 1942 
Red Army street fighting 
shown here to the German 
collapse in February 1943. 



ENDGAME AT STALINGRAD: THE 
STALINGRAD TRILOGY, VOLUME 3 

Book One: November 1942, Book Two: 
December 1942-February 1943 

By David M. Glantz with Jonathan M. 
House. 655 pp.; 744 pp. University Press 
of Kansas, 2014. $39.95 each. 

David Glantz has done something 
very few historians achieve. He 
has redefined an entire major subject: 
the Russo-German War of 1941-1945. 
Glatnz's exploration of newly available 
Russian archive records has made him an 
unrivaled master of Soviet sources. His 
command of German material is no less 
comprehensive. Add to this perceptive 
insight and balanced judgment, and the 
result is a series of seminal and massive 
volumes that come as close as possible 
to "telling it like it was" — with "noth- 
ing extenuated, nor aught set down in 
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malice," as Shakespeare put it. 

Glantz has done some of his best work 
in collaboration with Jonathan House, 
and the team attained peak position with 
The Stalingrad Trilogy. It is the definitive 
account of World War II's turning point, 
and the final volume, Endgame at 
Stalingrad, is the best of the three — 
though, typical of Glantz, he required two 
books — and a third projected — to present 
all he needed to say. The work is not for 
the faint of heart or mind. Its detailed 
footnotes and bibliography alone are 
almost worth the 
purchase price. 
The 1,400 pages 
are clearly writ- 
ten and orga- 
nized well. Data 
never drowns 
narrative; narra- 
tive never over- 
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powers analysis. Perspective makes 
Endgame at Stalingrad formidable — and 
invaluable. Glantz and House approach 
their subject on the operational level. 
Most military history regards the strategic 
as more accessible and the tactical as more 
exciting. But, while comprehensively pre- 
senting German and Soviet campaigns in 
strategic context, the authors demonstrate 
how goals were ultimately achieved at the 
operational level. 

This was the level imposed by the scale 
and intensity of the fighting, and the level 
at which the 
Germans were 
the strongest and 
the Red Army 
experienced its 
steepest learning 
curve. This vol- 
ume's focal point, 
and arguably its 
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ADVANCED FOOTWEAR TECHNOLOGY 
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G-Defy® Benefits 

• Absorb harmful impact 

• Stay comfortable & active 

• Support & protect your body 

• Stand & walk with greater ease 



G-DEFY® SUPER WALK 



VS2WVersoShock® 
Trampoline Sole 

Smart Memory springs 
combined with elastic 
polymers 



AVS 3 Ventilation System 

Cools the foot and circulates air 



SHOES THAT WILL CHANGE YOUR LIFE... GUARANTEED! 




■| The Ultimate Shock 
8 £ Absorbing Footwear 

As featured in hundreds 
of magazines, on radio 
and TV nationwide, 
Gravity Defyer® shoes are 
changing lives every day 
» They have become a 
comfort phenomenon, 
and are being used and 
recommended by professionals in 
hospitals, the food service industry, 
board rooms across the country 
and more. 

A Decade of Science in Every Pair 

Tine patented VersoShock® system 
was developed by Impact Research 
Technology and is found exclusively 
in Gravity Defyer® footwear. It absorbs 
harmful impact relieving discomfort from 
every step before returning energy that 
propels you forward. Stay more active 
on your feet and experience unparalleled 
comfort and performance. 

19% MORE 

Energy Return 

than the leading competitor 
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on Impact 
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Feel Weightless 

Standing, walking, and 
running are easier as the 
VersoShock® system's 
energy return makes you 
feel lighter, like you're 
walking on clouds. 

"I'm able to walk without 
the slightest discomfort! E ™o%* you" 
I have two pair[s]... 
and I tell EVERYONE how 
great they are. " - Meryse k. 

"I decided to fulfill a life's dream 
and go to China. . . without my 
Gravity Defyer® [shoes] this would 
have been impossible. " - Eleanor w 

"After ordering and wearing your 
Gravity Defyer® [shoes], I have 
renewed faith that I will be able 
to continue my passion for senior 
Softball. Thank you. " - Ron b 

Super Walk $129.95 
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SHOCK ABSORPTION STUDY HNY Bio rr ec h ar ics . 201 2 



Men • Sizes 7.5-15 
MEDIUM & WIDE WIDTHS 
WHITE TB9004MWS 
BLACK TB9004MBS 

MEDIUM WIDTHS 
BLUE TB9004MUS 
GREY TB9004MGS 
BLK/RED TB9004MBR 



Sizes 5-11 
MEDIUM & WIDE WIDTHS 
BLK/PURP TB9004FBP 
WHT/BLU TB9004FWSU 
WHT/PNK TB9004FWSP 

MEDIUM WIDTHS 
GRY/BLU TB9004FGA 
GRY/PNK TB9004FGP 
WHT/GRN TB9004FWL 



Shock aosarptior Measurement of maxirrum pressure (KPI) . 
Fnergy rcrjm: MBasu-enent rr energy returned (Joules). 

*0ffer valid for new customers only. Billing options selected during checkout. Free shipping within the continental US; excluding AK, HI 
and Puerto Rico. Credit card authorization required. See website for details. 




TRY A PAIR FREE 
FOR 30 DAYS! [ 

or\ 

3 PAYMENTS OF 
$43.32 

PLUS 

FREE SHIPPING 

COUPON CODE: ME8LFT9 

Call 1 (800) 429-0039 

GravityDefyer.com/ME8LFT9 

Once you put on your first pair, you 
won't ever want to take them off! 
We guarantee that they will change 
your life, or simply return them and 
pay nothing. 

Free Returns • Free Exchanges 
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Maj. John Randal is back in Book VI in 
the Raiding Forces Series. He travels to 
the RAF Base located at Habbaniya sixty 
miles south of Bagdad to sec Lt. Pamala 
Plum-Martin be awarded her pilots wings 

from the Hying school located there, 
RAF Habbaniya is a base that the war has 

passed by, senior officers at the end of 
their career arc assigned as well as pilots 
who are not considered good enough for 
combat flying or pilots who have become 
combat fatigued from flying combat tours 
and need a rest. Maj. Randal arrives the 
same day the Iraqi rebels of the Golden 
Square lay the place to siege. They find 
themselves in a situation that is described 
to Maj. Randal "in terms an American 
can understand ...this is 1836 and you 
just checked in to the Hotel Alamo". What 
happens next is an action packed story of 
a battle that has been lost to history. 

Download and read Chapter 1 of 
Necessary Force at raidingforces.com. 

Those Who Dare, Dead Eagles, Blood Wings, 
Roman Candle, Guerilla Command and 
Necessary Force are available for purchase or 
download at Amazon.com, Bames&Noble 
or your local book store. 



Private Army Coming Soon! 




www.RaidingForces.com 
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major strength, is its presentation of the 
Soviet development from initial head-on 
pounding against the Germans in 
Stalingrad to Operation Uranus — the 
November 1942 encirclement of the 
German Sixth Army — to the relatively 
sophisticated economy-of-force opera- 
tions that thwarted German relief 
attempts in early 1943. Evolved incre- 



mentally, paid for in steel and blood, this 
matrix enabled the 1943-1944 offensives 
that broke the Wehrmacht and deter- 
mined that the Nazi defeat would be total. 

Acknowledging the Stalingrad garri- 
son's desperate courage and German 
forces' skillful defense outside the pocket, 
Glantz and House leave no doubt that 
Stalingrad marked a German defeat as 
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THE WORLD WARS 

Directed by John Ealer. 270 minutes. 
Aired on History Channel; also on 
DVD/Blu-Ray, 2014. $26.98/29.99. 

75 YEARS OF WWII 

330 minutes. Aired on History Channel; 
alSO on DVD, 2014. $14.98. 

In its three discs The World Wars seeks 
to explain an era through its political 
leaders and generals, using actors to 
portray the iconic men, generally to con- 
vincing effect. With gorgeous cinematog- 
raphy and epic reenactments, the 
producers perhaps relied more on 
Hollywood advisers than military. The 
pulsating music and actor Jeremy 
Renner's narration deepen the hagiogra- 
phy. Retired General Stanley McCrystal 
does offer thoughtful insight, especially 
about Patton. "People respected what 
he did, but there was always a second 
half to the sentence," says McCrystal. 
"'Patton is brilliant, but.. .he's egotistical. 




Nazis stride behind a young Hitler in 
a reenactment from The World Wars. 



He can't control running his mouth.'" 

75 Years Of WWII, a collection of 
History Channel fare, tells its story 
through the grunts who did the fighting, 
One disc includes documentaries about 
the Battle of Santa Cruz, the 
USS Enterprise, and the 
war's ultimate weapons. The 
most compelling segment, 
"D-Day in HD," takes up 
another disc. Using rich 
graphics and newly restored 
footage— including films 
from the German archives— 
the producers offer a vis- 
ceral account of the landing 
at Omaha Beach and the 
push inland. 

Speaking directly to the 
camera, veterans of the 29th 
Infantry Division, 507th Parachute 
Infantry Regiment, and other units tell 
their stories, sometimes for the first 
time. The 29th Infantry's Harold 
Baumgarten (subject of the May/June 
2014 issue's "Conversation") talks mat- 
ter-of-factly about his four battlefield 
wounds, and a fifth inflicted by a German 
sniper as a medic attended him. German 
soldiers of the 352nd Division contribute 
first-person accounts that often echo 
those of the Americans they fought. 
A heartwarming coda covers each 
soldier's return from the war. 
—Dave Nuttycombe is an Emmy- 
nominated documentarian in the 
Washington, D.C., area. 
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much as a Russian victory. Overall blame 
rests with Hitler and his crucial decisions 
to forbid retreat and surrender, and to 
supply the garrison by air — a technical 
impossibility. But his generals also bear 
heavy burdens. 

In the initial stages, narcotized by "vic- 
tory disease," they went beyond risk- 
taking to recklessness. Field Marshal 
Friedrich Paulus committed the bulk of 
his army, including mechanized forces, to 
a house-to-house fight that neutralized 
German tactical advantages. The higher 
commands accepted attrition rates and 
deployments that left units facing two- to - 
one odds when the Soviet offensive 
exploded. Few reinforcements were avail- 
able; Field Marshal Erich von Manstein's 
relief operation had some success but 
lacked the strength to break through to 
Stalingrad against determined Russian 
opposition. Paulus, who briefly readied a 
breakout attempt, failed to order it, partly 
because Hitler refused consent, partly 
because Manstein could not guarantee a 
linkup — and not least because of heavy 
Red Army attacks against the breakout 
sector. The authors state that as many as 
40 percent of the Sixth Army might have 
made it back to German lines in a break- 
out mounted by December 18. A week 
later, only 10 percent might have 
escaped — in effect a suicide operation. 
Only about 5,000 of 90-odd thousand 
Germans captured at Stalingrad would 
return home. 

Ironically the Germans initially had 
little interest in or reason for taking 
Stalingrad. The summer campaign's aim 
was the oil fields of the Caucasus, and 
panzers came within a few miles of them. 
Operational art requires maintaining the 
objective, no matter how other opportu- 
nities tempt, or how necessary confront- 
ing other risks seems. Glantz and House 
offer a multi-volume demonstration of 
that principle. 

— Dennis E. Showalter, a professor of his- 
tory at Colorado College, is the author of 
Armor and Blood: The Battle of Kursk: 
The Turning Point of World War II. 
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FORGOTTEN FIFTEENTH 

The Daring Airmen 
Who Crippled Hitler's 
war Machine 

By Barrett Tillman. 338 pp. 
Regnery, 2014. $29.99. 
A fluent, serious addition to 
the insufficient library on the Fifteenth Air 
Force and the Italy-based American bomb- 
ing campaign made notorious by Joseph 
Heller in his ribald novel, Catch-22. 

THE BATTLE OF 
THE BRIDGES 

The 504th Parachute 
Infantry Regiment in 
Operation Market Garden 

By Frank van Lunteren. 334 
pp. Casemate, 2014. $32.95. 
How, in an extraordinary improvised 
fresh-water assault using collapsible wood- 
and-canvas boats, American paratroopers 
seized and held the spans essential to 
advancing an operation whose ultimate fail- 
ure cannot tarnish their valor. 




RISING SUN, 
FALLING SKIES 

The Disastrous Java Sea 



i ! m i, ; aLi Campaign of world war ll 



By Jeffrey R. Cox. 487 pp. 
Osprey, 2014. $29.95. 
As Japanese forces were hit- 
ting Pearl Harbor, countrymen undertook to 
maul the Allies in the Java Sea. That 1941- 
1942 onslaught, which cost the Royal Navy 
the dreadnoughts Repulse and Prince of 
Wales, inflicted a string of defeats unjustifi- 
ably accorded short shrift in many histories. 
Here they receive an informed airing. 



DEATH OF THE 
LEAPING HORSEMAN 

The 24th Panzer 
Division in Stalingrad 

By Jason D. Mark. 550 pp. 
Stackpole f 20l4. $39.95. 
Much expanded from its 
2003 debut, this completist's delight docu- 
ments day-by-day and with photographs a 
doomed German tank unit's hellish final four 
months on the Eastern Front. 
—Michael Dolan 





From the Volcano 
to the Gorge 

Getting the Job Done on Iwo Jima 




Two courageous young men 
on Iwo Jima - neither knew each 
other until they started writing 
about those fateful days. 

Howard McLaughlin (a Fifth 
Marine Division combat engineer] 
and Ray Miller (an armorer with 
the 28 th Marine Regiment, 
Fifth Marine Division] 

"A fascinating journey... 
unbelievable courage..." 

~ Ernie Gray, former Navy Seabee 

"Gripping!" 

~ Nils Peter Mickelson 
(USN Vietnam veteran] 

"This is what it was like...how 
thousands of young men just 
'did their job' on Iwo Jima. " 

~ Lawrence H. Douglas, PhD 
Captain, USN (ret] 

Order online or call 
1-800-969-8693 
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@ PUBLISHING 

www.towerpub.com 

also available on Kindle 
www.tinyurl.com /Volcano-K 
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Grand European 
Cruise & Tour 

Commemorating D-Day's 71 st Anniversary 

17 Days from $1899' 

Departs April 23, 2015. 
Fly into Barcelona 
(two-nights) and enjoy 
a guided sightseeing tour 
highlighting Antoni Guadi's most 
prominent works of architecture including 
the Sagrada Familia Church and stroll 
through iconic La Rambla. The following 
day embark on Holland America Line's 
ms Eurodam for your 12-night cruise. 

Visit the Spanish 
ports of Valencia, 
Cartagena, 
Cadiz and Vigo, 
full of historic 
sites; Gibraltar, 
British Territory, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 
Continue to Portland, United Kingdom; 
Cherbourg, France, within reach of the 
D-Day landing beaches; Zeebrugge, 
Belgium and Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Disembark and enjoy a city tour where 
you'll see the majestic City Hall. 
TPDO. Based on inside stateroom, upgrades 
available. Plus $299 tax/service/government fees. 
\dd-on airfare available. 
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HOOVER'S SECRET WAR 
AGAINST AXIS SPIES 

FBI Counterespionage 
during World War II 

By Raymond J. Batvinis. 312 pp. Kansas, 
2014. $34.95. 

DOUBLE AGENT 

The First Hero of world war ll 
and How the FBI Outwitted and 
Destroyed a Nazi Spy Ring 

By Peter Duffy. 338 pp. Scribner, 2014. $28. 

Hoover s Secret War Against Axis Spies 
is a monumental book, breaking 
new ground in the field of secret intelli- 
gence. In it, Raymond J. Batvinis, a 25-year 
FBI veteran with a PhD in American his- 
tory, chronicles the Bureau's struggle to 
become America's leading intelligence 
service from Pearl Harbor 
to Hiroshima and beyond. 
Batvinis runs the J. Edgar 
Hoover Foundation, but is no 
cheerleader for the FBI. He is 
a sharp-eyed chronicler who 
doesn't shy away from hon- 
estly depicting the organiza- 
tion he works to promote. 

Hoover's principal enemies 
in this period were ostensibly 
his allies. The British foreign 
intelligence service, MI6, dis- 
patched William Stephenson 
to New York in 1940 with 
orders to draw America into 
the war in Europe. He was a 
boon companion to William 
Donovan, chief advocate for 
an American spy program. 
British intelligence entranced 
Donovan; the Americans had 
never run a foreign intelli- 
gence service worthy of the name, and 
needed guidance. Under British tutelage, 
Donovan founded the U.S. Office of 
Strategic Services. 
When in July 1941 Donovan won 
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FBI Counterespionage 

DURING WORLD WAR II 
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FDR's blessing to become national intel- 
ligence coordinator, Stephenson cabled 
MI6: "...how relieved I am... that our 
man is in a position of such importance." 
Hoover was furious: he wanted to run a 
worldwide intelligence service himself. 

Hoover distrusted Stephenson and 
despised Donovan, not without reason. 
MI6 officers in Washington occasionally 
behaved reprehensibly. One, seemingly 
only for mischief, sent word to the 
Abwehr, Hitler's military intelligence ser- 
vice, that the House foreign affairs com- 
mittee chairman had been recruited as a 
German agent of influence. 

British intelligence officer Guy Liddell, 
later deputy director of MI5, created 
detente between Washington and London 
by instituting cooperation. Hoover sent a 
liaison officer to London and gained 
access to Ultra, the British 
program that decrypted 
German military communi- 
cations. The British also 
schooled the FBI in their 
Double-Cross System, an 
exemplar of the use of double 
agents in strategic deception. 

This education led to the 
FBI snookering the Germans 
through five Abwehr defec- 
tors, a sideshow unknown 
until Batvinis discovered it. 
In 1941, one of the Germans 
showed the FBI his instruc- 
tions to obtain intelligence on 
the "shattering of atoms" and 
the military uses of uranium. 
Two others confirmed that 
the Germans were trying to 
build an atom bomb. This 
persuaded American scien- 
tists — and the President — to 
proceed with the Manhattan Project: a rare 
instance of intelligence rerouting history. 

The FBI used a classic double-cross to 
determine what the German high com- 
mand was thinking. When the Abwehr 
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sent urgent requests for intelligence on 
American aircraft production, deliveries 
of warplanes to Britain, chemical-warfare 
manuals, and vessels' movements — infor- 
mation which would have gone to agents 
working undercover at American facto- 
ries and aboard ship — the queries instead 
went directly to the FBI, where agents 
replying in Morse code mimicked their 
German cohort's individually distinct 
keying techniques. 

The key to that operation was William 
Sebold, who defected from the Abwehr to 
the FBI in New York in 1940. Sebold is the 
hero of Double Agent, by the talented 
Peter Duffy. Though Sebold's story is in 
part a twice-told tale, Double Agent is 
excellent entertainment. 

Sebold convinced the FBI of his bona 
fides when he took off his wristwatch, 
opened the back, and withdrew five tiny 
images, including one demanding infor- 




J. Edgar Hoover entered into an uneasy 
alliance with the British to transform 
the FBI into a foreign espionage power. 



mation about the Norden bombsight, 
then one of the war's most closely guarded 
secrets. At the time microphotography 
was unknown in the United States. Aided 
immeasurably by the Abwehr's lack of 



skill, the FBI used Sebold and the short- 
wave communiques to roll up a ring of 33 
German spies. The Bureau was able to 
dupe the Abwehr until D-Day, a triumph 
of deception, and testimony to Abwehr 
incompetence. Successes in counterintel- 
ligence were rarely so smashing in 
20th-century espionage. 

Counterintelligence opened Hoover's 
eyes to a new world. Thanks to Ray 
Batvinis, we now know what Hoover saw. 
I strongly suspect Batvinis will write a 
third book, covering the early years of the 
Cold War. When complete, that body of 
work should stand alongside Rick 
Atkinson's Liberation trilogy as an essen- 
tial source for anyone interested in 
America's soldiers and spies. 
— Tim Weiner, a National Book Award and 
Pulitzer Prize recipient, has written exten- 
sively about American intelligence. He is the 
author of Enemies: A History of the FBI. 
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Hear television dialog clearly without 
disturbing others with loud TV volume! 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TV Ears saved 
our marriage!' 

- Darlene and Jack B., CA 



The Voice Clarifying TV Ears Headset is specifically 
designed for clear, distinct, TV listening, without turning up 
the volume. With TV Ears wireless technology, you set your 
own headset volume and tone, while other TV listeners hear the 
television at a volume level that's comfortable for them. You can 
even listen through the headset only and put the TV on mute if 
the situation calls for a quiet environment... maybe the baby is 
sleeping in the next room. Or perhaps you are the only one who 
is interested in listening to the ballgame. 

The New and Improved 5.0 System, with our proprietary 
Voice Clarifying Circuitry®, makes words easier to discern 
so television dialog is understandable and background noise 
is reduced. With 125 Decibels of unparalleled volume, even 
the most demanding customer will hear television dialog 
clearly. Now with more power, angled foam ear-tips, a 
Snap-Fit headset charging mechanism, improved tone 
adjustment, stronger bow arms, and improved styling, 
the TV Ears 5.0 is our best system ever, and in turn, 
TV Ears has earned the trust of audiologists and 
doctors nationwide. 

TV Ears is Easy to Use! The transmitter attaches 
to the audio ports on your television and sends a 
signal to the wireless headset. The transmitter also 
charges the headset while it's not in use. There is 
no complicated technology to understand and no 
expensive batteries to replace... just sit down and 
enjoy the show! 



TV Listening System Delivers Clearest Dialog. 

"My wife and I have used TV Ears almost daily for 
the past ten years and find them an invaluable help 
in our enjoyment of television — we would not be 
without them. As a retired otologist, I heartily 
recommend TV Ears to people with normal hearing 
as well as those with hearing loss." 
- Robert Forbes, M.D., California 
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Doctor Recommended. ..Consumer Tested 



► Over 2 Million Satisfied Users 

► Works with TV volume muted 

► Volume up to 125 decibels 

► 5 Year Limited Warranty 

► TV dialog is clear and understandable 



"Now my husband can have the volume as loud as he 
needs and I can have the TV at my hearing level. "TV 
Ears" are so comfortable that Jack forgets he has 
them on! He can once again hear and understand 
the dialog. " 
-Darlene &JackB., CA 

Risk Free Trial. TV Ears 5.0 Analog comes 
with a 30-day risk free trial. If you're not 
completely satisfied, return it for a full refund 
of the purchase price. 



TV Ears 5.0 $13935 

Special Offer 

SAVE $50 Now! $79.95 + s &h 

For fastest service, call toll-free between 6am and 
6pm PST Monday through Friday. 

1 -800-379-7832 

or visit 

www.tvears.com 

Please mention Promotion Code 35356 
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The Best Years' welcome Home 



By Mark Grimsley 
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7H£ BEST YEAi^S o/Owr Lives (1946) 
opens with the fortuitous meeting 
of three veterans returning to Boone City, 
their hometown. They are making the 
journey in the nose of a B- 17 bomber. The 
oldest, Sergeant First Class Al Stephenson 
(Fredric March), had been a well-to-do 
bank loan officer and family man. Captain 
Fred Derry (Dana Andrews), an Army Air 
Corps navigator, was a soda jerk before 
enlisting. The youngest is Petty Officer 
Second Class Homer Parrish, a star high 
school quarterback who lost both hands 
when the aircraft carrier on which he 
served was fatally hit. (The actor who 
played Homer, Harold Russell, was an 
actual double amputee, having lost both 
hands in a stateside army training acci- 
dent. Director William Wyler spotted 
him in an army film.) 

Homer, who wears hook-like prosthet- 
ics, impresses Al and Fred with his lack of 
self-pity. He served in a repair shop below 
decks, Homer explains, and though he 
was in plenty of battles, never literally saw 
combat. "When we were sunk, all I know 
is there was a lot of fire and explosions," 
he says. "I was ordered topside and over- 
board, and I was burned. When I came to 
I was on a cruiser, and my hands were off. 
After that I had it easy." 

"Easy?" says Al incredulously. 
"That's what I said," Homer replies. 
"They took care of me fine. They trained 
me to use these things. I can dial tele- 
phones, I can drive a car. I can even put 
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In this just-postwar film, veterans face 
unexpected challenges— and blessings. 

nickels in a jukebox. I'm all right. But. . ." 
"But what, sailor?" 

"Well..." Homer says. "Well, you see, 
I've got a girl." 

"She knows what happened to you?" 

"Sure. They all know. But they don't 
know what these things look like." 

It is the first inkling of the struggle 
Homer confronts throughout the film. 
He fears he will be pitied. He fears his 
girlfriend, Wilma, will find his condition 
too much to bear. When the taxi carrying 
the three men to their homes arrives at 
Homer's house, Al and Fred watch Wilma 
embrace him as Homer's arms remain 
stiffly at his side. 

The cab pulls away. "You gotta hand it 
to the navy," Fred comments. "They sure 
trained that kid how to use those hooks." 

"They couldn't train him to put his 
arms around his girl, to stroke her hair," 
Al quietly observes. 

As the film unfolds, Fred and Al face 
their own homecoming challenges. Fred 
discovers that his military experience 
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counts for nothing in the civilian world; 
he returns to his menial prewar job. 
Al, having learned in combat to judge 
men on the basis of character, not col- 
lateral, has trouble adjusting to being a 
banker again. He drinks too much and 
feels awkward with his family. But those 
difficulties pale in comparison to 
Homer's. When the three men rendez- 
vous at a bar, Homer betrays his frustra- 
tion. "They keep staring at these hooks, 
or else they keep staring away from 'em," 
he says of his family. "Why don't they 
understand that all I want is to be treated 
like everybody else?" 

Unable to bear their pity, Homer retreats 
from those who love him. Finally, Fred 
persuades Homer that he has a good 
thing in Wilma and should not let her go. 
Homer agrees. He finds Wilma, takes her 
to his bedroom, and shows her what it 
would be like to spend her life with him. 

Quietly, matter of factly, Homer 
removes the harness holding his prosthet- 
ics in place. He wiggles into his pajama 
top, but cannot button it. Wilma does 
that for him. "This is when I know I'm 
helpless," Homer tells her. "My hands are 
down there on the bed. I can't put them 
on again without calling to somebody for 
help.... If that door should blow shut, I 
can't open it and get out of this room." 
He tells Wilma that having witnessed this, 
"I guess you don't know what to say. It's 
all right. Go on home." 

"I know what to say, Homer," Wilma 
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of your stairs? 
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Call now toll free to find out how 
you can get your own Easy Climber. 
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replies. "I love you. And I'm never going 
to leave you. Never." Others feel that 
way, too. Homer's family and friends 
have loved him all along, but until this 
moment he could not accept it. The 
film concludes with Fred and Al attend- 
ing Homer's wedding. Fred has found 
a decent job — helping to scrap the very 
bombers in which he once flew. Al has 
made peace with his job and reconnected 
with his wife and daughter. And Homer, 
who feared he would lead a life without 
love, has learned otherwise. 

The Best Years of Our Lives won nine 
Academy Awards, including Best Picture, 
Best Director (Wyler, himself a return- 
ing veteran), and Best Actor (March). 
Harold Russell was nominated for Best 
Supporting Actor but was seen as such a 
long shot that the Academy created a spe- 
cial award for him "for bringing hope and 
courage to his fellow veterans through his 




The film offered a 
strong rebuttal 
to debates about 
how well veterans 
would reintegrate 
into society. 



appearance." But he did indeed win Best 
Supporting Actor — becoming the only 
person to receive two Academy Awards 
for the same performance. 

The film owed much of its success to 
a superb script and performances, but 
The Best Years of Our Lives also offered a 
strong rebuttal to the debate of the day 
about how well millions of returning vet- 
erans would reintegrate into society. A 
host of social scientists and psychiatrists 
predicted that many would need major 
psychiatric intervention. "The thing that 
scares me most," says Al early in the film, 
"is that everybody is gonna try to rehabil- 
itate me." Few moviegoers could miss the 
significance of that remark. But The Best 
Years of Our Lives dramatically argued 
against such fears. 

And no character in the film illustrated 
that argument more eloquently than 
Homer Parrish. 
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Walk-In Jacuzzi®: The Ultimate in Safety and Comfort 





Affordable Luxury with 
the Latest Walk-In Jacuzzi' 



ho hasn't dreamt of 
melting away into the soothing, 
massaging jets of a Jacuzzi®? 
Now you can have it, with all 
the safety of a walk-in tub. It's 
the best of both worlds. 

Unlike traditional bathtubs, 
this Walk- In Tub features a 
leak-proof door that allows 
you to simply step into the 
tub rather than risking a fall 
by stepping over the side. It 
also features a state-of-the-art 
acrylic surface together with a 
raised seat, and the controls are 
within easy reach. Safety and 
total comfort go hand-in-hand. 

No other Walk-In Tub 
features the patented Jacuzzi® 
PointPro® jet system. These 
high-volume, low-pressure 
pumps deliver a perfectly 
balanced water to air ratio to 
massage thoroughly yet gently. 
Some swirl, some spiral, some 

Third-party financing available with approved credit. 




Jacuzzi® Walk-In Tub 

Call Toll Free NOW 
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FREE $200 gift 
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soothe with large volumes 
of water and others target 
specific pressure points. They 
are all arranged in precise 
locations designed to provide 
a therapeutic massage, yet they 
are fully adjustable so that 
your bathing experience can be 
completely unique. 

Whether you've been 
considering a Jacuzzi tub or 
a walk-in option, there's no 
better choice. This is one 
time in life when something is 
both luxurious and completely 
practical. 

You deserve a better, safer 
bathing experience. So give 
us a call at 1-888-610-1491 to 
hear more about the Walk-In 
Jacuzzi and our unsurpassed 
limited lifetime warranty. 
Knowledgeable product experts 
are standing by to answer all 
your questions. 

Aging in the Home Remodelers Inc. is neither a broker nor a lender. Not available in Hawaii and Alaska 55 
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ANSWERS 

to the July/August 
Challenge 




What the...?!? 

The aerosani, or "aerosled," 
was used by the Red Army 
during the Winter War; the 
captured vehicle above is in 
Finnish markings 




Hollywood Howlers 

The Reich had no 
"German Naval 
Intelligence" agency. 
For foreign spying, all 
military branches relied 
on the Abwehr 

Name That Patch 

The 25th 
Bombard- 
ment 
Squadron 



Congratulations 
to the winners: 

Stephanie DeCroix, Kevin 
Rapczynski, and William 
Fernandez 



Hollywood Howlers 




What's inaccurate about this scene, in the the move during the Battle of the Bulge? 

1970 film Patton, showing German troops on The answer is nearly bulletproof. 




What 
t h^^H ■ ■? ! ? 

What was this 
device used for? 



Please send your answers 

to all three questions, and your mailing address, to: 

November/December Challenge, World War II 
19300 Promenade Drive, Leesburg, VA 20176 

or e-mail: challenge@weiderhistorvgroup.com 



Name 
That Patch 

Which unit 



I wore this emblem? 

Three winners, chosen at random from all correct entries submitted by | 
December 15, will receive the DVD The World Wars, from Lionsgate g 
Home Entertainment. Answers will appear in the March/April 2015 issue. s 
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